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Next MontH’s SPECIAL NuMBER 


FITNESS FOR FREEDOM 


[VILLIANS lost 24,000,000 man day’s 

work in four recent weeks because of 
illness — the time required to build 3,136 
medium bombers. 

Today every American must take his 
place in our national effort. You cannot un- 
less you are buoyantly fit. This special num- 
ber of Survey Graphic, sixth in our popular 
Calling America Series, will tell you clearly, 
concisely, authoritatively— 


—how to select a physician and a dentist 

—what we can learn from Britain about 
wartime welfare of women and children 

—how we can rehabilitate rejected men 

—how we can reduce venereal disease 

—how we must prepare to combat threat- 
ened epidemics. 

—how to plan a vacation in wartime 


—what you should know about mental 
health in wartime 


—what industry can do to keep employees 
healthy 

—what changes rationing may bring to our 
food, clothing and shelter in a drive for 
national fitness 


—what the health experts see on world 
horizons during and after the war 


A partial list of the contributors who are 
changing America’s thinking in the field of 
health includes Dr. CE. A. Winslow, 
Professor of Public ; 
Health, Yale Medical 
School — Dr. Victor 
Heiser, Consultant to 
Committee on Health ll 
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ful Working Conditions, National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers — Dr. Martha Eliot, 
Associate Chief, Children’s Bureau, U. 5. 
Department of Labor — Dr. Hugh Cabot, 
author of The Patient’s Dilemma — Dr. 
Frank G. Boudreau, National — Research 
Council — Michael M. Davis, Chairman, 
Committee on Research in Medical Econom- 
ics — E. C. Lindeman, Professor of Social 
Philosophy, New York School of Social 
Work — Dr. Haven Emerson, Professor of 
Public Health Administration, Columbia 
University — Dr. Donald Armstrong, Third 
Vice-president, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, in charge of Policyholders’ Health 
and Welfare. Drawings, photographs and 

charts will supplement the text. 


CALLING ALL SURVEY READERS 


These special numbers are the spearhead 
of our work of inquiry and interpretation. — 


To bring such findings together is only half 


the process. The other half is to get them — 
and their fresh perspective — into the hands 
of citizens whose habit it is to make their _ 
understanding count. 

There you can help our project come to 
full circle. You can do something which, — 
precisely, no one else can do. You can pick 
out ten or more people of that sort in your 
own community, or out of your own ac- 
quaintance. Once you send us their names _ 
and addresses we will see that they hear 


about this special — 
number. Address Cir- 
culation Department, 
Survey Graphic, 112 
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The February Issue 


r) tells: 


s How Nazi Fighters 

= Act Under Defeat 

r ) on board the Bismarck 
By Edwin Muller 

® Who May Be 


Churchill’s Successor 
The Tory Leaders 
By Vincent Sheean 


Facing a Dangerous 
Problem Squarely 


WOULDN'T YOU 


KEEP AHEAD OF THE HEADLINES WITH 
HARPERS 


Your German -Ameri- 
can Neighbor 
By Wolfgang zu Putlitz 
Why Hitler and 
Japan Fear Our Gasoline 
The Magic of 
High-Octane Gas 
By Harland Manchester 
How Sub-contracting 
Can Speed Up Victory 
Spreading Out 
War Production 
By Irwin Ross 


for February shows you the plan 
of air war to come 


Written before the President’s announcement of our air armada, 
The Truth About Air Power: Our Need For a Five Continent Air 
Force is the first clear picture given to Americans showing why such 
a gigantic fleet of planes is necessary to win; and even more vital, 


how it must be used. 


. . - AND FOR RELAXATION: 

““tside ae. Regular Monthly Fea- 
mation Pkease 

By Franklin P. Adams sets) 
Park Here for the 
Python : 
By Thomas M. Carnegie 
The Swiss Pension 

By Carl Zuckmayer 


Harpers—keeping its readers “ahead of the headlines’—brings you 
in this article an eye-opening analysis of past events and their effect 
on the course of the future in the growing air war. How Japan was 
able to deliver her smashing blows; how Germany may still “bomb 
out” Britain; and how this affects our own plans; all of these are set 
forth in authoritative detail in Harpers for February. 


E. B. WHITE 
BERNARD DE VOTO 
JOHN CHAMBERLAIN 
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SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
For New Subscribers Only. 


Keep ahead of the headlines with Harpers in the months to come. To make 
sute you receive the important February issue with its authoritative articles 
giving you the background of the news “before it happens,” (and assure your- 
self of receiving Harpers during the critical months to come) send the coupon 
today with one dollar for the next six issues of Harpers Magazine. 

This tremendous saving is made possible only because we are confident that you 
will want Harpers long after the six months’ trial. The outline of contents 
gives you an idea of the editorial richness for February and succeeding months. 


THE COUPON BELOW IS WORTH $1.00 TO YOU 


Use this coupon now and have the next six issues sent directly to you, post paid, 
for $1 (Regular rate, one year $4.00). Six issues of the exciting new Harpers 
for $1 — “the month’s best reading” every month for half a year is yours at 
this special introductory rate if you attach a dollar bill to the coupon and send 


it at once. 


veeeeeeeoe eee MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY s=sneeescemmmn 


i Harpers Magazine SG Feb. 
S 49 E. 33rd St., New York 
Here is my dollar, Please send me HARPERS MAGAZINE for six months (be- 
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EXACTLY HALF PRICE! 


1 ginning with the February 1942 Issue) at your Special Introductory Rate for New 
. rn Subscribers Only. (Regular rate, one year $4.00) 
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Tike men and women in the Bell System are 
used to meeting emergencies and they are 
trained and equipped to carry on in times of 
special need. For years they have known the 


test of fire, flood and storm. That experience 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM ... SERVICE TO THE NATION IN PEACE AND WAR 


stands in good stead in this greatest emergency 
; Eonar : 
of our time. The Nation is counting on tele-— 


phone workers to prove faithful to the task and ' 
they will not fail. Always before them is the 


tradition that the message must go through. 


The Gist of It 


THE TASK AHEAD IN 1942 wit sTRAIN EVERY 
| muscle of domestic life. It means trans- 
| fering twice again as many men and wom: 
/ en into war production as are now so em- 
| ployed. Beulah’ Amidon, industrial editor, 
| discusses what this great shift of workers 
1 entails. Page 53. 


A WESTERN WRITER WEIGHS THE VALUE OF 
Alaska to the Pacific coast and the whole 
of North America. Page 57. Our readers 
‘will recall Richard L. Neuberger not only 
for vivid articles on conservation and land 
| reclamation but as the author of a most 
‘engaging bit of autobiography—his experi- 
| ences as a new member of the Oregon leg- 
islature. 


Marcaret MEAD TRACKS DOWN A SPECTER 
that is haunting many Americans in these 
' times of shifting fortunes. Those who read 
Dr. Mead’s article on page 64 will appre- 
ciate why the books of this distinguished 
. anthropologist, who is assistant curator of 
the American Museum of Natural History 
in New York, are so engrossing. 


Doris D. REED anp THomas H. REED WILL 
be remembered as the authors of “The 
Republican Opposition” in Survey Graphic 
for May 1940. Much of their work is in 
local government as consultants for munici- 
pal officials and civic groups. Dr. Reed’s 
book, “Municipal Management,” has just 
been published by McGraw-Hill. Page 68. 


WitH AMERICA’S NEED FOR RUBBER BROUGHT 
sharply home to all of us, Ruth Ringle’s 
discussion of the merits and promise of 
home-grown guayule has exceptional inter- 
est. Page 74. The author spent consider- 
able time in the guayule fields, laboratories, 
and processing plants of Salinas Valley, 
Calif. 


In “Our Amine Mentat Hospirats,” Av- 
gust Survey Graphic, and in last month’s 
article, “Family Care for the Mentally Ill,” 
Edith M. Stern proved that authentic fac- 
tual material of this type can be presented 
so well that it attracts wide reading. On 
page 79 she writes on nursing as a career. 


GuEsT EDITOR OF “HoMEs,’ THIRD IN OUR 
“Calling America” series, Albert Mayer has 
long been a proponent of well-planned 
large scale housing. He is architect for 
Bellmawr Defense Housing Project and 
New Rochelle public housing projects. Page 
82. 


“INSTEAD OF INFLATION” IN THE AUGUST 
Survey Graphic has been widely quoted. 
The author, John M. Clark, well known 
economist and writer, is on leave of ab- 
sence from Columbia University to work 
full time on price problems in the Office of 
Price Administration. Page 85. 
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“The Failure of the Pacifists’’ 


in the flesh today, he would not be content 
to do “nothing at all.” I am sure, because 
when he was so living and his country was 


To rue Epiror: I am sure that very many 
of us Americans who accept the theory if 
not the name of pacifism deserve the at- 
tack upon our passivism made in A. Maude invaded by a foreign nation, he escaped 
Royden’s article, in Survey Graphic for from those who would force him to become 
December 1941. But I wonder if an “s” king and lead the Zealots, in order to stage 
should not have been added to the word a peace demonstration with only eleven fol- 
failure? If every movement which cannot lowers, one of whom turned militaristic at 
muster as many as ten thousand men to the climax, and then, like the others, for- 
perform an unprecedented act of supreme sook him and fled, And yet the author of 
courage is a failure, then we may as well St. John’s Gospel represents the shrewd 
abandon our fight against disease, destitu- Caiaphas as predicting: “If we let him 
tion, and excessive egoism. It is a truism to alone . . . the Romans shall come and take 
say that every progressive movement has away both our place and our nation” — 
been represented by a handful who have which happened in the next generation any- 
been persecuted sometimes for centuries be- way. 
fore their reforms were accepted. From Monte Ne, Ark. 
last accounts pacifism still has Philippe 
Vernier and Siegmund Schultze in the 
thick of the fight, not to mention the Eng- 
lish leaders whom Miss Royden probably 
knows better than we do; and in America 
Eugene Debs’ heroism has been reproduced 
in at least a dozen instances. 

I am sure, too, that if Jesus were living 


Frances DENTON 


I sHOULD LIKE TO REMIND THE WRITER THAT 
many more than a thousand volunteers are 
found for war, even for forlorn hopes that 
mean almost certain death for the volun- 
teers. If pacifists cannot take an equal risk, 
their case goes by default—A. Mauve 
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DONALD M. NELSON 


Chairman of the War Production Board, and thus director of all American industry, the former Chicago businessman now 
stands second only to the President. “His decisions as to questions of procurement and production will be final.” 
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American Speed-Up 


by BEULAH AMIDON 


All-out war demands that we get ten million more workers on 


the industrial front by next December. A Survey editor 


discusses what this means in terms of job shifting, training, 


new recruits, new attitudes. 


WHEN THE PRESIDENT IN HIS JANUARY 6 MESSAGE TO 
Congress set the sights for war production during the 
1942 fiscal year at $53,000,000,000, he summoned the na- 
tion to a task demanding industrial reorganization to 
provide output at a pace and on a scale unprecedented 
in the history of this or any other country. : 

Following the message, the establishment—of—a War 
Labor Board and the appointment of a war production 
chief were the first two steps taken by President Roose- 
velt to shift the industrial front from a defense to a war 
footing. These steps followed the Washington conference 
between representatives of labor, industry, and govern- 
ment; the federalizing of the public employment service; 
changes in the Labor Division of OPM; the conference 
on the conversion of the automobile industry from the 
production of cars to the production of tanks and. planes. 
Undoubtedly there will be further front-page develop- 
ments between the time this article is written (January 
14) and the time it appears in print. 

The war production program is less confusing to follow 
if it is kept in mind that its essentials-are those of 
“normal” industrial enterprise. Like the flour mill across 
the tracks, or the shoe factory up the street, its success 
depends on the supply and correlation of raw materials, 
facilities (plant, equipment, and transportation), and 
manpower. The difference between the familiar indus- 
trial activity of the typical American community, and the 
$53,000,000,000 war task is not a difference in the factors 
involved, but a difference in scale and in urgency. 

_ This article will not attempt to discuss the program 
as a whole. It will look at only one aspect, manpower, 
exploring briefly such questions as these: How much 
manpower will the war production effort require? Where 


53 


will industry find it? How is it being mobilized? 
Trained? Placed? Where are the shortages in skill, today, 
and in view? How are they being met? Can problems of 
industrial relations be so handled as to assure the co- 
operation between management and labor which is 
essential to smooth, efficient production? 

Of the 1942-43 war budget, as it now stands, some 
$3,000,000,000 will be spent for the maintenance of the 
armed forces, about $50,000,000,000 for arms and supplies. 
According to the first rough estimates of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, this means the employment of about 
15,000,000 workers in war industry. After eighteen months 
of defense production, there were, as of December 31, 
approximately five million men and women at work under 
defense contracts. Today’s effort calls for the mobilization 
of industry to employ an additional ten million by 
December 1, 1942. In other words, the number of men on 
our industrial front will have to be trebled in the ten 
and a half months between mid-January and December 
if we are to achieve production on the scale fixed by the 
President. It must be borne in mind that various factors 
may serve to modify the first estimates of the help 
wanted by the war program, notably the possibility of 
increasing output per man employed. This is particularly 
true of plane manufacture, where many steps toward mass 
production are still experimental. The BLS statisticians 
feel that the figure of ten million “may be off by 400,000 
either way.” 

From what sources can war industry draw approxi- 
mately ten million additional workers by December first ? 
According to BLS estimates, between two and three 


million will be potential workers not now employed, or 


not fully employed—young people just reaching working 


age; women in non-productive employment, chiefly 
housewives with marketable skills, domestic workers, 
and saleswomen; a relatively small group of part time 
workers; and “the employable unemployed.” The rest— 
seven to eight million—will have to be shifted from non- 
war to war industry. The first to be transferred, obviously, 
Will be those in industries making civilian goods out of 
materials needed for war goods—workers who normally 
make cars, refrigerators, aluminum utensils, steel office 
and library equipment, rubber shoes and coats and toys, 
and so on. But the conversion from normal to war 
industry will have to be swift, and it will have to go 
forward in many fields simultaneously. Many of the 
comforts and luxuries that we are accustomed to include 
in “the American standard of living” will disappear from 
stores and shops, because we cannot afford to use mate- 
rials, tools, and manpower to make them. [See page 85.| 
Many of the men and women who now are employed in 
providing the endless variety of styles and brands with 
which we satisfy fashions and tastes in shoes, clothing, 
furniture, rugs, cosmetics, candy, dishes, clocks, handbags, 
sporting goods, soft drinks, movies, writing paper, and 
countless other gadgets, goods and services, will have ‘to 
shift from these occupations to the stern task of producing 
enough planes, guns, ships, tanks, trucks, uniforms, 
ammunition, for the armed forces of this country and for 
the nations united with us. 


Organizing the Labor Market 


SEVERAL INTERLOCKING AGENCIES HAVE THE TASK OF OR- 
ganizing the labor market on a war basis—training and 
placing workers, and determining labor priorities. 

An organization chart today (it may be changed to- 
morrow, of course) would show the Labor Division of 
OPM headed by Sidney Hillman, with Col. Frank Mc- 
Sherry as his deputy; a training section, directed by Lt. 
Col. N. A. Burnell, who also is director of defense 
training in the. Federal Security Agency; a labor supply 
branch, headed by John J. Corson, who recently was 
named administrator of the federalized public employ- 
ment service; a priorities branch, directed by Douglas 
Brown, “on loan” from Princeton University; a training- 


within-industry branch, headed by C. R. Dooley; a labor 


lations branch under Eli Oliver. 

soneiece scale national production effort calls for an 
employment policy developed and applied in national 
terms. Even during the months of the slower paced 


; he 
defense program, it became increasingly clear that ; 
ce was inadequate to the 


federal-state employment servl 
urned out to be, as one of 


growing demands upon it. It tu ‘ 
“ts staff members describes it, a partially rotten apple. 


Fully three quarters of the state employment services have 
had a sound development since their reorganization 1n 
1935 under the Wagner-Peyser act. In these states, feder- 
alization will make little or no difference 1n procedure 
or personnel within the state, though in many instances 
it will facilitate clearance across state lines. But in some 
communities, the state and local personnel was selected 
or promoted for reasons of political expediency rather 
than professional fitness. In other places, a competent 
staff was unable to function because of constant political 
ressures. Some offices failed to develop sound procedures 
and usable files. In these states “a thorough overhauling” 
seems indicated. 

Many “situations” under the defense program have 
underscored the need for a national service. In Kansas 
City, Kans., for example, the local public employment 
offices insisted on recruiting a labor force for a new 
bomber plant from all over the state of Kansas, before 
allowing men from Kansas City, Mo. to walk across 
the bridge and go to work. In one small town which 
straddles the state line between Tennessee and West 
Virginia there have been for two years two public em- 


ployment offices on opposite sides of the main street, one — 


of them a local of the Tennessee Employment Service, 


the other a West Virginia office. An Indiana office in the 


southern part of the state sought to recruit construction 


workers for a powder plant from Indiana towns and — 
villages a hundred or more miles distant. The location of | 


the plant had been determined in part by the availability 


of a “labor pool” in Louisville, Ky., only ten miles away — 


but across a state line. 
The whole problem of labor recruiting and placement 


has been complicated by the AFL-CIO split. The result-_ 
ing jurisdictional disputes frequently make it impossible — 
to place unemployed CIO members in shops organized by — 


the AFL. Similarly, a CIO uniom will bring in 


go to qualified AFL members. Another com- 
plicating factor is the attitude of many anti- 
union employers. For example, the much 


automobile workers to local airplane plants in 
order to prevent serious “priority unemploy- 


| United Automobile Workers (CIO). 
_ The Federalized Service 


‘THE DRIVE TO PULL UP MEDIOCRE AND UNSUCCESS- 
ful systems to an acceptable level of efficiency 
already is under way. The new administrator, 
John J. Corson, and several members of the 
headquarters staff, are making a swing around 
the circle to discuss with state and local directors 
the problems of running a public employment 
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ment” in that area, was hampered by refusal 
of the non-union Curtis plant to take on the ~ 
Chevrolet workers who are members of the 


members of their own faction from other towns, — 
even from other states, rather than see the jobs _ 


~*~ 


§ 


heralded “Buffalo plan” to transfer displaced % 


ice in wartime. The state-local personnel, more than 
!2,000 in number, have been inducted into the federal 
ervice on a probationary basis. During a six months’ 
period they may be dropped, demoted, or promoted in 
the interest of increased efficiency of the national em- 
ployment service. Employes of state and local offices who 
acked civil service status will be required to qualify by 
passing federal civil service examinations. Later, the 
administrator plans to call a conference in Washington 
ut which the labor requirements of the army and navy 
und of various types of war industry will be discussed, 
and wartime policies and procedures for meeting them 
will be formulated. 

Among the problems which cut across state lines today 
are the allocation of manpower between the armed forces 
and industry; the saving of man-hours of production by 
reducing time lost between jobs, or in following reports 
or rumors of “better jobs over yonder”; the problem of 
planning and timing training, so that as plants are built, 
=xpanded, or retooled, there will be an adequate labor 
force with the skills and experience required to “get on 
with the job.” 

In the six years since the passage of the Wagner-Peyser 
act, the 1,500 public employment offices have developed 
records and reports which are proving even more useful 
as the labor market tightens than they were in the period 
when the problem was not to recruit manpower, but to 
spread employment. 

The occupational dictionary, for example, based on 
analysis of more than 70,000 occupations, groups occupa- 
tions by “job families,’ and reveals possibilities for 
transferring workers from employment areas in which 
there is a “slack” to areas in which there is a shortage of 
skill. Thus a new shell loading plant recently absorbed a 
number of “excess” coal miners, whose work had taught 
them to handle explosives, to observe safety rules, and to 
work as members of a small “team.” Similarly, the 
relations between “normal” construction work and _ ship- 
building have been analyzed, and the data used in 
transferring workers from a field of increasing priorities 
unemployment to one in which a program of 8,000,000 
tons of new shipping is faced with increasing labor 
shortage. Looking farther ahead, the employment service 
is studying all non-military jobs in the army, with an eye 
to the post-war placement of men who have had army 
experience. = 
_ The files of the public employment service provide 
nationwide data on the number, location, and vocational 
experience of available workers, and on employer de- 
mands. These data will be of increasing value as the 
record keeping of the employment service in all the states 
reaches a uniform standard of speed, accuracy, and com- 
pleteness. re: 
Allocation of supplies and materials has had_ reper- 
cussions throughout the labor market. The first direct 
wartime control probably: will be “preferential referral,” 
which may be in effect by the time this article is printed. 
The policy has been for some time to give employers 
working on defense contracts the first call on available 
workers. Under “preferential referral,” the Labor Division 
of OPM would establish priorities as among employers 
ith war contracts. Also under consideration is the 
requirement that all hiring under war contracts be 
‘ough the offices of the United States Employment 
a hiring at the gate largely eliminated. 
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: d 
f Harris & Ewing 
William H. Davis, New York lawyer, heads 

the National War Labor Board 


Stepping Up the Training Program 


THE PROBLEM OF TRAINING WORKERS TO MEET THE DEMANDS 
of war industry is increasingly urgent. The employment 
service certifies applicants for training in the public 
schools and in certain designated technical and engineer- 
ing schools and colleges. Of the country’s 1,200 vocational 
schools, about 500 were operating on 24-hour schedules 
before Pearl Harbor. The number holding classes around 
the clock is increasing week by week, though the program 
is handicapped by a growing difficulty in securing teachers 
and equipment. Thus out of some $50,000,000 spent for 
new equipment in the current fiscal year, a total of 


$28,000,000 in tools and machines has been delivered to . 


date. Industry is not only reluctant to release skilled 
workers to serve as vocational teachers, but is drawing 
many instructors away from the schools to production 
jobs. 

So far, from 60 to 100 percent of the students attending 
the “defense classes” have been placed in industry, the 
proportion varying with the skill acquired. The propor- 
tion has increased as the demand for workers has grown, 
and as the training offered has been geared more closely 
to local employer demands. Placements of WPA workers 
enrolled in training courses to refresh their skills or to 
acquire new skills have not run so high. Of about 120,000 
referred for training, approximately 80,000 have gone 
back into industry. In this group, age, health, and per- 
sonality handicaps frequently are complicating factors. 

The demand for workers is beginning to solve some 
problems of discrimination both in training and place- 
ment. Women workers, Negro workers, American 
citizens of German and Italian descent are being accepted 
in increasing numbers in training classes and placed in 
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skilled and semi-skilled industrial jobs. For example, 
several West Coast airplane plants, including Lockheed, 
Consolidated, and Vultee, are using women on the 
assembly line, and report them particularly successtul as 
welders. Women are working in plants making small 
arms, and in assembling delicate mechanisms such as the 
timing devices in anti-aircraft shells. Women from the 
needle trades are stitching gas masks and parachutes. 
Robert Weaver of the Labor Division of OPM recently 
reported a marked increase in the number of Negro 
workers, skilled, unskilled and semi-skilled, at work in 
navy yards, particularly in Virginia and South Carolina 
The rigid color line which existed in the airplane industry 
less than a year ago is being breached both in training 
and placement by the shortage of skill. [See Survey 
Graphic, June 1941, page 321.] = 
At this writing, it is not clear what changes in training 
will be brought about by the shift from a defense to a 
war program, and the reorganization of production under 
Donald M. Nelson. Nearly 2,700,000 persons have been 
enrolled in training classes in the last eighteen months. 
An additional two million have received in-plant training 
under plans worked out by employers and the training- 
within-industry branch of the OPM Labor Division. 
NYA and CCC provide training and work experience, 
and most of their projects now contribute directly to the 
war effort, both in training and in accomplishment. 
Special courses in the engineering schools of colleges and 
universities, with federal subsidies for the students en- 
rolled, have helped reduce the shortage of technical and 
supervisory personnel. The need for expanded training 
opportunities, both to up-grade employed workers and to 


train the inexperienced, is obvious. Critics of what has - 


been done along these lines in the past eighteen months 
have asserted that the generous sums appropriated by 
Congress and allocated by the U. S. Office of Education 
to state school systems for defense programs do not afford 
equally effective training in all sections of the country, 
and are without adequate checks and supervision; to a 
lack of correlation in some communities between the 
types of skill needed by local industry and the types of 
training offered; to discrimination against women and 
Negroes in some training centers; to overemphasis on 
classes and courses, not enough emphasis on training 
within industry; to lack of adequate plant and equipment 
for sound training in many communities, and especially 
in provisions for southern Negro workers; to the familiar 
jealousy and friction among agencies and programs, 
notably between the Federal Security Agency and OPM, 
and between the school people and the “youth agencies.” 
It seems reasonable to suppose that the reorganization 
of production will mean changes in the training pro- 
gram, both inside and outside the schools. 

The most recent move toward “wartime mobilization 
of education” is the establishment of a commission within 
the U. S. Office of Education “to facilitate the adjustment 
of educational agencies to war needs; to inform the 
government agencies directly responsible for the war 
effort concerning the services schools and colleges can 
render; and to determine the possible effects upon schools 
and colleges of proposed policies and programs of these 
government agencies.” John W. Studebaker, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, is chairman of the commission, 
which has two “divisional committees,” one on state and 
local school administration, and one on higher education. 
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At a meeting in Baltimore on January 2, attended by 
representatives of more than 1,000 colleges and universities, 
it was voted to “speed up” college training through sum- 
mer sessions and elimination of many holidays, and to 


ea ed 
offer “general or specialized intensive training eo 

ish “ of men and women in the 
to furnish “a greater number 


7 
categories 10 which there is a shortage. 


The Handling of Industrial Controversy 


WITH THE ACCELERATED EFFORT TO RECRUIT, TRAIN, ANS 
allocate manpower for war needs, what 1S being done to 
bring about the orderly settlement of industrial disputes, 
and encourage effective cooperation between management 
and labor? 

Industrial relations early became one of the problem 
areas of the defense program. The National Defense 
Mediation Board, which was set up last spring to handle 
union-management controversies, was handicapped by 
the fact that it was an experimental agency, hastily 
cobbled, with little reference to the lessons of World War 
I. [See Survey Graphic, November 1941, page él. ] In 
spite of notable gains in the direction of civilized indus- 
trial relations in the past eight years, the fear and mistrust 
generated by decades of bitter conflict still linger in 
labor-management attitudes toward one another. The 
board confronted difficulties not faced in 1917-18, some 
of them arising out of the split in the labor movement, 
and the activities of a number of large new unions with 
inexperienced membership and leaders. The board had 
no set of principles, agreed to by both sides, on which to 
base its work. It was made up of outstanding representa- 
tives of industry, labor, and the public, serving on a~ 
part time basis without remuneration. In spite of these 
handicaps, the NDMB made a notable record. By autumn, 
the observance of a “waiting period” was widely estab- 
lished through habit, instead of by government fiat. In- 
the last week of November, for example, nearly 400,000 
workers were involved in disputes before the board, but 
they were all at work, instead of on strike, during the — 
mediation process. 

The “captive coal” case virtually destroyed the useful-_ 
ness of the board, and threatened to bring about the~ 
enactment of harsh anti-union legislation. The CIO 
refused to accept the ruling of the NDMB, denying the 
extension of the union shop to the captive.coal mines. 
Many employers and a large section of public opinion — 
were shocked by the CIO rejection of the board’s findings, 
and of the board itself. Editorial writers, radio commenta- 
tors, members of congress, and many others pointed out 
that when employers refused to abide by the findings of — 
the NDMB, their plants were taken over by the govern- 
ment. Labor spokesmen argued that the board had ~ 
established a precedent in granting the union shop in the 
Bethlehem Shipyards on the Pacific Coast, and in the 
Kearny case. The controversy was reminiscent of nursery : 
squabbles : “You let Tommy do it—why can’t I?” The 
board insisted that “We handle each case on its 
not on precedents. 

The final handling of “captive coal” was not reassuring 
even to many union leaders, who saw in it a precedent 
dangerous to their own interests. John R. Steelman, head 
of the Conciliation Service in the Department of Labor, 
was “temporarily relieved” of his governmental post is 
order to serve as chairman of th ic 
appointed to “ ider” pee three-man board 
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Fresco by James Michael Newell in the Interior Building, Washington, D. C. Courtesy of the Section of Fine Arts, Public Buildings Administration. 


Alaska—Northern Front 


‘by RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


Distant outpost by sea, with no land approach for supplies, Alaska ties the 
United States close to both theaters of war as the crow—or plane—flies. 
This western author weighs the value to us of the vast territory once 
called in derision “Seward’s Folly.” 


ALASKA’S BIG AGRICULTURAL COLONY AT MaTANUSKA, IN THE 
uplands behind Anchorage, has long been divided into 
two conflicting factions. One opposed the present govern- 
ment administration, the other supported it. Now the 
quarrel has been ceremoniously dropped. The Ice Worms 
and their rivals, the Cut Worms, have decided to work to- 
gether for increased farm production, for extra quotas of 
peas and cabbages and potatoes and barley. More people 
must be fed in Alaska today than ever before. For two 
years civilian workers have been constructing extensive 
fortifications, and now the armed forces of the United 
States are arriving to man them. 

_ Eighteen thousand adventurers struggled over Chilkoot 
Pass in the great gold rush of ’98. Figures from the Fed- 
eral Employment Service reveal that nearly that many 
persons have come to Alaska to level air fields, deepen 
harbors, and build barracks. On Kodiak Island, at Dutch 
Harbor in the volcanic Aleutians, at Anchorage and Sitka 


Bo Fairbanks, men are constructing bases and outposts 


which may become key points in the war that encircles — 


] + 


the earth. Already Japanese submarines have been re- 
ported near Kodiak, and the navy has announced ‘that 
“our fleet is ‘on the alert’ for any possible Japanese thrust 
at Alaska or the Aleutian Islands.” 

The war in the Pacific has a northern front. On it fight- 
ing has not yet occurred, but fighting men are there and 
anti-aircraft guns point skyward and lean destroyers 
patrol the waters offshore. This front is in North Amer- 
ica. Most Americans associate it with Eskimos, fur trad- 
ers and -scarlet-jacketed Mounties. Its main areas are 
Alaska, British Columbia, and the Yukon Territory. This 
vast wilderness is closer to the war centers than many 
people realize. Fairbanks, where the army has an ex- 
pansive air base, may be 5,000 miles from New York, but 
over the top of the world it is only 4,300 miles to Berlin. 
Russian aviators have flown over the Arctic ice pack, 
across Alaska and British Columbia, and landed a few 
miles from Bonneville Dam in Oregon. America even 
has an air base at Kiska Island in the Aleutians, which is 


actually west of Midway. 
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Sound you will find that the shortest route between these # 
opposing symbols of ocean strength crosses the long chain ff 
of the Aleutian Islands, which extend from Alaska almost ‘ 
to the International dateline. This 1s the Great Circle | 
Route, the Aleutian course to Asia. | 
What does all this mean? It means that as long as war § 
continues in the Pacific Ocean, the northern ramparts of | 
this continent are always a potential zone of combat. Long } 
before the attack on Honolulu our army and navy re- § 
alized that bombers based in the Aleutians were a fiery f 
sword of Damocles for us to hold over Japan’s bamboo } 
cities. This is particularly true with the Soviet Union as | 
an active or passive ally. From Dutch Harbor to the great | 
Siberian base of Nikolaievsk our B-17 Flying Fortresses | 
do not have to fly as far as from San Francisco to Pearl | 
Harbor, and deliveries over the latter distance are made | 
constantly. Surprisingly, Dutch Harbor is 2,358 miles | 
from the Golden Gate, while Pearl Harbor is 2,402. 
So into the amphitheater of conflict in this stupendous | 
| 
| 


In The New York Times Hanson W. Baldwin recently 
pointed out that the increasing strength and vigor of the 
Soviet armies “probably means, as soon as possible, the 
flight ferrying of planes to Russia via Alaska and the 
Aleutians. It surely means strong holding of the Hawai- 
ian-Alaska-Aleutian bases by the United States and the 
development from those bases of gradual raiding and 
other aggressive operations against Japan. Strong out- 
posts of American power established at the tip of the 
Aleutians might lead eventually to combined American- 
Russian use of the Kamchatka base at Petropavlovsk and 
to full participation of Russia in the Eastern conflict.” 


Alaska—a Sword of Damocles for What Country? 


AxasKa, British CoLUMBIA, AND THE YUKON WERE FAR 
from the first World War. Combat in the Pacific was 
confined to a few German raiders in the South Seas. The 
airplane had not yet been improved to any considerable 
extent. Men from these frontiers fought in the Argonne 
and at Vimy Ridge, but the frontiers themselves were 
way removed from the conflict. This time it is different. 
Kodiak, the principal community of wooded Kodiak 
Island, was a sleepy town of 500 people until 1939. Now 
it has 3,000 inhabitants. In the rain and snow, barracks, 
hangars, and gun emplacements take shape. From the 
forests the lumbering brown bears that weigh 1,400 
pounds and are the biggest meat eaters on earth watch 
cannily. The war has 
come to their lairs. 

The contours of the 
globe and the fat west- 
ern bulge of , North 
America work many 
strange wonders 
on distances. 

Juneau, capital of 
Alaska, is 1,200 miles 
nearer to Tokyo, the 
capital of Japan, than 
is Sacramento, the 
capital of California. 
American bombers 


conflict have been swept men and women whose lives— 
and the lives of their ancestors—have seldom been so di- 
rectly touched by war. When war started in Danzig in 
1939, who would have thought that in two and a half 
years Whitehorse and Anchorage and Vancouver might 
be military objectives? Yet women and children have 
been evacuated from Sitka and sent to Seattle. There have 
been blackouts in Juneau and Victoria and Portland. Ra- 
dio stations have been 
off the air twenty-four 
hours at a time in Spo- 
kane and Tacoma and 
even in Boise, Idaho,’ 
where Senator Borah 
lived. Hostile airplane 
carriers have been ru- 
mored off the mouth 
of the Columbia River 
and the Straits of Juan 
de Fuca. On their 
mountain patrols in 
British Columbia, the 
Canadian Mounties’ 


based at Dutch Har- 
bor in the Aleutians 


are west of our planes 
based at Pearl Harbor 


watch for enemy 
planes.~ 

Not all-the defense 
booms have occurred 


in the Hawaiian Is- 
lands. It is 4,000 miles 
to the nearest Japan- 
ese land from Pearl 
Harbor, less than 2,- 
000 miles from Dutch 
Harbor. American 
sailors stationed at 
Dutch Harbor eat 
their brisket and boiled potatoes within 1,700 miles of the 
big Japanese naval base at Paramushir. San Francisco is 
closer to Guam via Dutch Harbor than via Pearl Harbor. 
Today the Allies are fighting the Japanese invaders in 
the thick jungles of Malaya and the tropical verdure of 
the Philippines and the East Indies. This is across the 
world from Alaska’s windy plains and the cathedral-like 
ramparts of British Columbia’s mountains. But look at 
the globe on your desk. By holding a shoelace taut from 
Yokohama to our great naval base at Bremerton on Puget 


in New Jersey and 
California and Massa- 
chusetts. At isolated 
airfields in Alaska me-_ 
chanics have earned 
$25 for an eight-hour ~ 
day. It has not been 
uncommon for elec-_ 
tricians at Kodiak or 
Fairbanks to receive weekly pay checks of $200. The army” 
wants all the canned salmon it can get, and Indians with 
rusty boats in Bristol Bay have received as much for the 
Sockeye they hauled in within a month as they formerly 
were able to earn for an entire year’s effort. Occasionally - 
Ne pe ee es ph ee Nae posts and the lease- 
rogram have taken nea : 
and Columbia River Saco peat aa Alka 


But the war which has turned the red flesh of Sica 


into a golden stream may soon shut the spigot. The prin-- 


por Harris & Ewing 
thony J. Dimond, delegate from Alaska—and Alaska’s 
Ernest H, Gruening, asked Congress for more defense in Manheio49 
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“The contours of the globe and the fat western bulge of North America work many strange wonders on distances” 


cipal Alaskan fishing area is Bristol Bay, which lies north 
of the Aleutians. Already government insurance against 
bombardment and other military damage has been ex- 
tended to the canneries and other fishing property along 
the shore. The big arrow-shaped inlet is extremely vul- 
nerable, and Senator Mon C. Wallgren of Washington 
has asked for insurance on fishing vessels and dories as 
well. The Fishermen’s Union, a CIO afhliate, also is 
seeking this protection. “Salmon fishing boats in Bristol 
Bay,” says the president of the union, J. F. Jurich, “are 
virtually without defense against enemy action.” 

Many people in the Northwest and the North have re- 
alized these things with something of a shock. Men and 
women in Seattle have watched in considerable amaze- 
ment as big army transports from Alaska docked-with 
hundreds of women and children fleeing the threat of 
total war. These are the families of both defense workers 
and military officers who are garrisoning the Territory. 


In British Columbia a man said to me: “When I read © 


about those refugees in Poland it seemed like I was read- 

ing about events which went on in another world, sort of 
in Mars or on Jupiter. Now we have refugees in our own 
part of the world. It seems almost unbelievable. I didn’t 
think any place could really be as far from the war as 
British Columbia.” 


fli 1939 Alaska Had One Outmoded Army Post 


‘Yer In ALASKA, EVEN BEFORE FRANCE FELL, SOME MEN RE- 
alized what was going to take place. In 1939 the only 
‘military establishment in Alaska was two companies of 
infantry stationed at Chilkoot Barracks in Haines, near 
the upper end of the Inside Passage. This was an obsolete 
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post. It had been strategic during the days of the gold 
rush, but it was strategic no longer. It was the Alaskan 
counterpart of the barracks that dot the Far West as a 
hangover from the Indian wars. Then in 1939 the army 
decided to build bases at Fairbanks and Anchorage. In 
March of 1940 Governor Ernest Gruening of Alaska went 
to Washington to seek appropriations for the defense of 
the Territory. Gruening, well known as a newspaper edi- 
tor and the author of “Mexico and Its Heritage” and 
other books about the Western Hemisphere, told mem- 
bers of Congress that Alaska would be vital in any ex- 
tension of the war to the Pacific. 

“Alaska,” said he, “is not only closer to Japan than the 
Hawaiian Islands but fronts Russia both west and north 
and is likely to be extremely important in the event of 
trans-polar aviation which is already an established re- 
ality.” . 

But from the appropriation bill for the army that year 
Congress cut out $68,000,000. That squashed plans for the 
Anchorage base. Anchorage lies at the source of the Aleu- 
tian Peninsula, is only a short distance north of Kodiak 
and commands the vast interior. All that was left for 
Alaska was the automatic maintenance of the Chilkoot 
Barracks and expenditures for an experimental flying 
field at Fairbanks. And the Chilkoot post was about as 
useful as an arsenal of bows and arrows. General George 
C. Marshall, the army chief of staff, agreed with Gov- 
ernor Gruening that the base at Anchorage was the most 
essential item killed by the cutting of $68,000,000 from the 
appropriations. For three weeks Alaska’s governor and 
the head of the American army pleaded with the House 
Committee on Military Affairs, with no apparent success. 
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Three Lions 


In the town of Anchorage, the familiar signs of Sears, Rexall, Piggly Wiggly; and a parade of soldiers from the new base 


Hitler on April 9, 1940, assured the fortification of 
Alaska. On that day he invaded Denmark and Norway. 
Congressmen looked at the top of the globe and saw how 
comparatively short was the distance across the Arctic 
from Alaska to the fiords where Nazi warships and 
planes were thrusting at the peaceful Norwegian towns 
and countryside. The funds for the Anchorage base were 
immediately restored. Additional money was soon made 
available for other Alaskan defense projects. Today Govy- 
ernor Gruening remarks reminiscently: “After the Ger- 
mans attacked Scandinavia, we got back the Anchorage 
base and subsequently a lot more. Now Alaska, in my 
judgment, has the greatest potential offense possibilities 
of any region under the American flag.” 

Gruening is the most unusual governor in the history 
of our 586,400-square mile Territory in the North. He 
went into journalism after becoming a physician and 
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surgeon. On his trips to far-flung sections of his domain 
he brings medical as well as social and economic advice. 
Although fifty-four years old, he goes swimming in the 
chilly waters near Sitka and has vanquished the Juneau 
tennis champion, Joe Bird. He once was editor of The 
Nation. Gruening has insisted that the territorial legisla~ 
ture levy new taxes to expand such social services as edu- 
cation, public health, and care of indigent children. He 
also demanded early in 1941 that the Territory do its 
part in the defense program by constructing armories for 
the troops to be sent from “outside” to defend. Alaska. 


When a minority of the legislature blocked this proposal 


by shrewd parliamentary maneuvers, Governor Gruening 
went before the elector ; 


ate and named those who had op- 
posed the measure. . 
Democracies react slowly, 


1 3 and only now are the peo- 
ple of Alaska, British Columbia, aa the sa basil 
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ning to awaken to the emergency confronting their sector 
of the continent. Long ago Vilhjalmur Stefansson de- 


clared that the colonization of Alaska was essential to its 
protection. The total land available for farming and graz- 


ing in Alaska has been estimated as being equal in area 


‘to that of the Atlantic states as far south as Virginia. It 


is a myth that most of Alaska is frozen. At Fairbanks, 120 
miles south of the Arctic Circle, it occasionally is 100° in 
the shade. North of the circle, potatoes and spinach grow. 
In much of the Arctic lowlands of Alaska there is less 
snowfall each year than in New York City. Yet despite 
all this, only 2,000 of the Territory’s 73,000 population are 


farmers, and this is true even after the intensive encour- 
agement of the highly controversial Matanuska_ project. 


Increased food production is one of the big jobs facing 
Alaska today. Troops are arriving all the time. Civilians, 
many of them skilled technicians, have come in to build 
the military establishments. The colonists at Matanuska 
realize that agricultural output on their land, for example, 
must be increased at least 35 percent. Dr. Herbert C. Han- 
son, the manager of the colony, says that crops, herds, and 
all other activities will be boosted at once. He hopes not 
only to produce enough food for Alaska but to send pro- 
duce down to Seattle on the ships which steam up the 
Inland Passage with contingents of soldiers. 

A paramount reason why Alaska must raise more pro- 
duce is that the United States has no land communication 
with its great northern outpost. To all intents and pur- 
poses Alaska is an island. The British Columbia and 
Yukon wilderness cut it off from our trains arid trucks as 
surely as does the water surrounding Honolulu. The rail 
and highway transportation system of the North Ameri- 
can continent ends at Hazelton, in the British Columbia 
fastnesses. From there only two ways lead to Alaska—by 
air, or by steamship from Prince Rupert on the Coast. 
These methods are inadequate for a military emergency, 
because one is too slow and the other cannot transport 
heavy equipment. 

For the past three years there has been considerable talk 
about completing the road from either Hazelton or 
Prince George to Whitehorse and Fairbanks. The bombs 
that fell on Pearl Harbor made people realize that the 
undertaking must soon emerge from the talking stage. 
The Alaskan International Highway Commission, ap- 
pointed by President Roosevelt, has announced that the 


eight-day ocean voyage to our base at Anchorage in 


Alaska could be reduced to sixty hours with a highway 
north from Prince George. Surveys for the road have been 
completed. Engineers estimate that if construction began 
immediately, trucks would be starting for Fairbanks by 
the end of 1942. Road crews can work in the British 
Columbia woods during most of the year. 

“Alaska at the present moment is reached from the 
United States only by water and air,” reports Congress- 
man Warren G. Magnuson of Seattle, who is chairman 
oi the American Highway Commission and also a lieu- 
tenant commander in the American navy. “In case of loss 
of control of the Pacific to hostile forces, the great air 
field at Fairbanks and the large army post at Anchorage 
would be cut off in the matter of heavy equipment. Tanks 
and trucks could only be flown in unassembled. It would 
take thousands of freight planes to supply the military 
and civilian populations. Alaska would probably have to 
be evacuated, especially should Russia fall and a German- 
Japanese combination control the Asiatic shore. With 
Alaska an alien base, the whole northwestern part of 
the continent would be under continuous threat.” 


Neighbors on the Coast Become Alarmed 


Harb, BRISTLING FACTS SUCH AS THESE HAVE HEAVILY JARRED 
the men and women who live in the immense coastal belt 
extending from the California-Oregon border to the Ber- 
ing Sea. Of the 21 Senators and Representatives from the 
Pacific Northwest, 14 opposed repeal .of the Neutrality 
Act. They decided even more lopsidedly, 16 to 5, against 
extending the draft. Until the Japanese assaults on De- 
cember 7 the war seemed far away from the North Pacific 
Coast. Now all this has changed. In the neighborhood of 
Grand Coulee and Bonneville Dams more than a third 
of the country’s aluminum soon will be produced. Crowds 
in Seattle smashed in store windows which failed to 
darken during the recent blackouts. Barbed wire has 
been strung along the beaches which lie below Oregon’s 
stern capes. 

A farmer not far from Vancouver, British Columbia, 
observed: “I’m past 60. This is the first time that I have 
ever seen my neighbors really excited and disturbed. The 
last war was not very close to us. The Spanish-American 
War was clear across the earth. But this war is right on 
our seashore.” The accelerated pace of the lumber in- 
dustry has added to this feeling. Out of the Oregon, 
Washington, and British Columbia woods is coming the 


Three Lions 


, i i is restored 
Alaska’s big war boom may make possible greater development of the sparsely settled territory when peace is resto 
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timber for barracks, shipyards, and airplane hangars. Sitka 
spruce is at a premium. Logging outfits stalk through a 
whole grove to get just one spruce tree. It is ideal for 
trainer planes, and hundreds of woodworking shops all 
over England are trimming and sawing it into airplane 
parts. 

There are many recriminations in the West because of 
the immense shipments of oil and scrap iron sent from 
every port to Japan. Nor was that all. Spruce is scarce now 
because so much was shipped to our present enemies. 
Countless huge blocks of Douglas fir were sent to the Jap- 
anese to be made into cantonments for the Emperor’s 
troops and as early as 1938 loggers in the Oregon woods 
were calling these blocks “Jap squares.” In 1940 hundreds 
of men and women in Portland picketed loads of scrap 
iron consigned to Tokyo and Yokohama. Today men and 
women in the towns along the Columbia River and 
Puget Sound remark, “Well, when will the old logging 
railroad that was pulled up back in our hills be dropped 
through our roof?” 

These circumstances may have an important bearing on 
post-war developments. After Armistice Day, 1918, it was 
the West which turned its back on Europe first. From 
the West came many of the leaders in the struggle against 
the League of Nations. Today, America is involved in 
war along its western shores. Since early in December the 
Pacific Coast has fronted on that war. This may mean 
that when victory. is won again, the West may be more 
willing to participate actively in organizing a permanent 
peace. Professor G. Bernard Noble of Reed College in 
Portland, who was a consultant to the American delega- 
tion to Versailles in 1917, said recently: “I am sure that 
now our western states recognize the need for a lasting 
world order. The threat of hostile forces off the Oregon 
Coast has done more to insure such an attitude than ten 
thousand books and pamphlets.” 

Defense of Alaska is directly tied in with the defense of 
the western shores of continental United States. The head- 
quarters of the 13th Naval District in Seattle supervises 
operations in Alaska. Lieutenant General John L. DeWitt 
in San Francisco is also commander of the Alaska mili- 
tary area. And the Pacific Northwest headquarters of the 
National Resources Planning Board in Portland oversees 
the use and development of the resources of Alaska. Al- 
though it is not commonly recognized, the problems of 
Alaska are not vastly different from those of the North- 
west. Timber, diversified farming, mineral development, 
grazing and control of the Public Domain are paramount 
issues in Oregon, Washington, and Idaho, just as they 
are in Alaska. Juneau, the Alaskan capital nestled at the 
base of high mountains, is not unlike the lumber towns 
which cling to the shores of the Olympic Peninsula in 
the state of Washington. 


Dutch Harbor Becomes a Symbol 


ALL ALONG THE PaciFic Coast, FRomM Los ANGELEs TO THE 
Arctic Circle, the main interest centers on one base. That 
base is Dutch Harbor. Few civilians have been there. Yet 
it is sort of a symbol. Now that the Philippines are in 
jeopardy, it symbolizes America’s farthest flung outpost 
in the direction of the enemy. Should the United States 
assault Japan or Japan strike toward Alaska, Dutch Har- 
bor may become as familiar a name in the headlines as 
Singapore or Manila or Suez. What are a few of the facts 
about this remote base? 


Dutch Harbor is part of Unalaska Island in the Aleu- 
It is not a new settlement as most people believe. 


tians. A 
In fact, it is much older than Seattle or Portland or 
Omaha. A Russian trader, Feodor Solovief, camped 


at Unalaska in 1779. Members of the Greek Orthodox 
Catholic Church were worshipping there before Fulton 
‘nvented the steamboat. Today American seamen pray 
for victory and eventual peace in weatherbeaten old 
churches with towers that look like rounded minarets. 
The harbor is big enough to accommodate our whole Pa- 
cific fleet. Above it frown peaks and dark hills. Below the 
rugged slopes American warships cruise vigilantly, ready 
to play a part in the war centered in the distant south. 

Even before Hitler struck at Poland Merle Colby wrote 
(“A Guide to Alaska,” Federal Writers’ Project. Mac- 
millan): “A fleet based at Unalaska is in the most power- 
ful position for either offensive or defensive operations at 
any place in the Pacific—to prevent an attack on the West 
Coast or Honolulu, and to intercept or destroy a fleet at- 
tempting to attack the Panama Canal.” Dutch Harbor is 
one and three fourths mile long and a half mile wide, 
and it gets its name from the legend that a Dutch schoon- 
er was supposed to have been first to sail into it. This is 
probably apocryphal, however, and the Russians were 
undoubtedly the bay’s discoverers. The naval reservation 
covers 64,640 acres. Near Unalaska, on the island of Um- 
nak, a rancher from distant Utah, Carlyle Eubank, has 
a herd of 15,000 sheep which annually yields about 120,- 
000 pounds of wool. 

Attu Island is the last westerly extremity of the Aleu- 
tians. In the United States Naval Institute Proceedings 
for June of 1941, W. L. Goldsborough maintained that any 


force “proceeding from northern Asia would be inter-_ 
cepted by forces based on Attu while still far from our ~ 


coasts.” He pointed out that the average winter tempera- 


ture at Dutch Harbor was only 32° Fahrenheit and dur- | 
ing the summer 54°. He also claimed that while there is — 


fog in the area, it is less than around Lands End near 
Halifax. Mr. Goldsborough has stated that airplane flight 
from Seattle to Siberian bases via Dutch Harbor would 
entail no single hop longer than 1,707 miles, and Seattle 
is the site of the huge Boeing plant where the Flying 
Fortresses are constructed. Anthony J. (Tony) Dimond, 
popular delegate from Alaska, who for years has been the 
Territory’s spokesman in “the States,” vouches for the 
accuracy of these statements. 

- Not since Alaska was purchased from Russia by Secre- 
tary Seward for $7,200,000, has the sprawling outpost 
north of British Columbia and west of the Yukon been 
so conspicuous and prominent in the eyes of the people 
who own it. Do not forget that 98 percent of Alaska’s 
land is still Public Domain, the property of the American 


government. Today the emphasis is on war and prepara-. 


tion for war. Yet Alaska’s biggest boom—a defense boom 
that is bigger and more significant than the Klondike 
gold rush—may make possible greater development and 
progress when peace is restored. Listen to the prophecy 


f Maj . 
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aa oe and airway facilities, emergency landing fields 
ra om aire ae stations, and other air improvements 
which the federal government is j ing i 
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equally usable for civil air com odors 
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‘Foreshadow of War 


The twig was already bent in Japan in the direction 
i of war a decade ago, as these illustrations show. The 
" drawing at the right by a nine-year-old boy was 
jincluded in the official Japanese exhibit sent to 
‘an international show of children’s drawings held 
iin Vienna in 1934. The child’s knowledge of up-to- 
| date equipment speaks for itself, 


The poem under this picture 
in a Japanese book for chil- 
dren published in the early 
30’s reads as follows: 


‘There was war on the sea 

And the cannons made much 
noise. 

Turn your course 

And the enemy runs away. 

Get the enemy! 


qo? 


Get the enemy! 


Another martial illus- 
tration in a book for 
young Japanese. These 
photographs of mate- 
‘rial in pre-Nazi exhibi-— 
‘tions in Austria are 
published by courtesy 
_of H. Felix Kraus, artist 


» 


and author. 


Has the “Middle Class” a Future? 


In this stimulating article a 
the question in a typically 


by MARGARET MEAD 


distinguished American anthropologist answers 
American way—with the same practical, 


dynamic, healthy optimism that made this country great. 


THIs QUESTION HAS BEEN POSED TO ME AS ONE WHO Is AC- 
customed to look at societies from the outside. In par- 
ticular, I was asked to consider the American middle class 
in the light of the changes which have gone so much 
farther in Germany and England. Now this assumes that 
the class structure is something which cuts across national 
boundaries, that the middle class in Germany, the middle 
class in England, and the middle class in America, are 
essentially similar. Only if they are similar is it safe to 
argue from their fate under Hitler or under the Churchill 
government, to their probable fate here. 

The argument might run something like this: first we 
would show that the middle class, defined as small busi- 
nessmen, shopkeepers, white collar workers, some types of 
professionals, and so on, has suffered occupationally, as 
modern industry has been rationalized for war; and then 
that the German middle class in the course of ‘their suffer- 
ing had turned more and more to fascist solutions. Con- 
sequently, assuming that class is class the world over, we 
can become very alarmed when we hear that some group 
of small businessmen have started banding together to 
lament over their hard fate, or when the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post publishes an editorial called “Total Taxation” 
about a poor man who used to make wrought iron orna- 
ments and has to go out of business because he can no 
longer make wrought iron ornaments. Thus, whenever the 
business and financial press talks about the woes and perse- 
cutions under which an abstraction called “business” suf- 
fers in this country, we can gloomily forsee that what 
happened in Germany and Austria is in a fair way to 
happen here. 

When businessmen’s associations talk of the New Deal 
as having, set “class against class” they are doing a good 
job of work for the Marxian analysis, and one which most 
of the workers’ leaders in this country have failed to do. 
It is possible that, just as Marx was followed in the Rus- 
sian revolution so faithfully and successfully in a country 
without a formidable proletariat, so the Nazi dogma, 
which idealizes the “healthy middle class” and tells it that 
it is suffering and must rise to defend itself, might con- 
ceivably be followed in this country where actually the 
“middle class” is undergoing no such terrible suffering as 
it did in Germany, and as some romanticists have at- 
tributed to it here. 

Before Hitler, the Weimar Republic made a great effort 
to stabilize the middle-aged middle class, leaving the 
streets filled with young men without jobs, without money 
enough to entertain a girl, without, in fact, any. stake in 
the future. The Hitler party used the still discontented 
and unstabilized middle class—left penniless and insecure 


In the references in this article to European experiences of recent years, 
Dr. Mead wishes to acknowledge the helpful assistance of Grete Stoffel- 
Gluck and Peter Stephen Gluck, who are now engaged in a study of the 
German middle class under Nazism, and of Heinz Soffner, formerly 
identified with white collar labor unions in Austria. 
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by the inflation—as the backbone of Nazism, and their 
unemployed sons as its storm troopers. In Germany, short- 
ages of raw materials and the German version of priori- 
Hes meant that a lot of small manufacturers and shop- 
keepers had to close down, and a lot of people who had 
prided themselves on working for themselves had to go to 
work for someone else. So, if we carefully read our news- 
papers for the same kind of news and we believe that 
the American middle class is the same as-the German 
middle class, we might assume that our middle class, 
class being class, would have the same fate, and that it 
will take then the same political line. England’s methods 
of sharing production among big and small businesses 
might be cited in contrast, but the recent American an- 
nouncement that the conversion of small factories for de- 
fense orders is to be allowed to wait will be compared, 
with an ominous shake of the editorial head, to the Ger- 
man, rather than to the English method. 


The Dangerous Dogma 


Now THIs TYPE OF CLASS ANALYSIS ASSUMES THAT CLASS IS A 
sort of reality, with laws of its own, inexorably correlated 
with the degree of industrialization of a country, about 


which it is possible to predict accurately. In repudiating — 


any such iron-clad regularity, I want to make it clear that 
the dogma of “class” has enormous potential danger in it. 
It makes not the slightest degree of difference whether the 
people who believe that the middle class is doomed want 
it to be doomed, or fear that it will be doomed; whether 


they are fascists at heart using well tried fascist tech- — 


niques, or the most devoted anti-Nazis, patiently trying 
to explain to the American people the terrible danger that 
they are in. If the dogma is sufficiently well promulgated, 
if enough people succeed in identifying themselves as 
members of a terribly endangered middle class then this 


country will be in danger of a fascist revolution. Should - 


such a revolution occur, a revolution like the Nazis’ which 
does not save the class on which it climbs to power, those 
who accept the class analysis will then point to what has 
occurred and say it was “inevitable.” It is, however, cer- 
tain that while one of the possible futures of the Athere 
can middle class is to accept this European definition of 
its own fate, it is not the only possible future, and there 
are reasons to hope that it is not the future. The belief 
may be inaccurate or, if accurate, means may be found of 
combating it. 


There are two ways of considering the question of 


whether a given group has a future. One is to take a 


Passive attitude towards history, to say: “Such and such 
a process 1s going on. Chain stores are replacing indi- 
vidually owned shops, priorities will upset a lot of small 


manufacturers—these are the indices; from them we read 


off the future.” The other way is to take a more dynamic 
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point of view, to say: “As the members of the middle class 
think of themselves, so will others think of them. As the 
members of the middle class conceive of their future and 
the future of their children, so will it work for and attain 
that future.” The middle class are the people who have 
determined the future of the United States since its in- 
ception. Ground down by no feudal system, on the de- 
fensive against no terribly hungry workers fenced into 
too narrow a space, the American middle class has been 
virtually most of the American people. 


When the American Talks of Classes 


WE HAVE, OF COURSE, RECURRENTLY SUFFERED FROM THE IN- 
troduction of European class concepts. In the American 
South, the caste position of the Negro in a slave agrarian 
economy has produced a self-conscious psuedo-European 
class system with an “old aristocracy.” In a recent work, 
“Deep South,” Gardner and Davis present a vivid chart of 
the way each stratum in the population of a highly strati- 
fied southern city thinks of every other stratum, and the 
scientists record that those who are classified as “lower 
lower” think of themselves as “people just as good as any- 
body,” hardly the definitive statement of a member of a 
lower class in a real class system in which the members 
of each class accept their position as correct. 

Parts of New England also have retained a certain aura 
of the English class system; and rich Americans have al- 
ways been anxious to ape the English system as accurately 
as possible, to get themselves presented at Court and mar- 
ried into some (virtually any) European aristocracy. Im- 
migrants coming to this country have brought with them 
class-typed attitudes, perhaps none more than the im- 
migrant with a tiny bit of capital, who brought his cling- 
ing lower middle class anxiety with him to his cigar store 
in St. Louis or Oshkosh. Generation after generation, 
those who came to this country from Europe or those who 
left this country for Europe have trafficked with European 
ideas of the class system. 

In spite, however, of this continual impact of European 
ideas, in the most systematic attempts to interpret Ameri- 
can society in terms of a class analysis—that made by 
Professor Lloyd Warner and his associates—there is one 
very fundamental difference between American and 
European class systems. Even when the scientists chose 
for study the two most class-idea-ridden parts of the coun- 
try, the form which they had to give their analysis is 
very significant. They identify six classes: upper upper, 
lower upper, upper middle, lower middle, upper lower, 
and lower lower. In England, on the contrary, it 1s pos- 
sible to identify people who are simply lower (i.e. middle 
lower), middle (middle middle), and upper (middle 
upper) class, with a fringe on each of these classes of the 
upward and downward mobile people (i.e. a nine class 


system). In a real class system, in which the middle class 


are what their name implies, a middle group defined by 
inheritance and occupation, there must be a middle 
middle, people who simply accept that they are where 
they are—‘“in that state of life to which it has pleased 


God to call them.” 


The “Middle Class” Attitude 


WHEN WE SAY THAT AMERICA IS A MIDDLE CLASS COUNTRY, 
do we mean then that America was settled by middle 
class people, or that it has a majority of those who can be 
classified as lower middle and upper middle but no 
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middle middle class? What aspect of the European idea 
of middle class are we using? Are we defining the middle 
class merely by a “middle position” in a hierarchy that 
can be identified by size of income, “the middle income 
brackets,” the type of occupation? When we go over the 
United States, when we look at individual families to de- 
cide whether we would or would not call them middle 
class, what are the criteria? Position in a hierarchy? 
Mardly, for if we use the Warner analysis we can find 
mushroom towns which have no upper class, if the test 
of an upper class be that its members can mix intimately 
with those defined as upper class in the next three or four 
towns. Occupation? Certainly not, because in the strong- 
holds of aristocracy in the South, two men may hold 
identical jobs, both may be lawyers or both station agents, 
but one, on the basis of blood and acceptance in upper 
class groups, is still a “real old southern aristocrat,” the 
other is not. And most enlightening of all, when the 
Warner analysis is applied to Negro communities, there 
we find also an “upper middle and lower middle class,” 
with occupations which would be classified “lower class” 
among white groups; but the practitioners of these oc- 
cupations display all the most characteristic middle class 
attitudes. Nor can we identify the middle class by what 
they don’t do—by their refusal to work with their hands, 
or to work at dirty jobs. Aside from the example provided 
by the Negroes, there are numerous examples where men 
either eagerly or under pressure, as first jobs or because of 
loss of money or during a depression, work with their 
hands in various jobs which would be defined as “lower 
class”; yet these men nevertheless retain their typically 
middle class attitudes and behavior patterns. Least of all, 
perhaps, is income a criterion. It is possible to find 
families with a typical middle class attitude living on a 
hundred dollars a month, and other families where adult 
working children bring in large wages, and the income 
may be three hundred dollars a month but the attitude 
and behavior .are not middle class. If, then, the middle 
class cannot be defined by occupation, income, position in 
a hierarchy, or even by the occupations which it does not 
follow, what do we mean by the phrase “middle class”? 

When we ask the question this way, we find that what 
may be called a “typical middle class behavior pattern” 
is a pattern of behavior which is in effect a denial of all 
those aspects of the class system which are hold-overs 
from or tendencies towards a caste system. Such an 
analysis emphasizes the aspects of class, vertical mobility 
within one generation which distinguish class from caste, 
with its rigid patterns of inherited status. A middle class 
attitude, in this sense, may be called the principle com- 
ponent of a success system, using the term success system 
as an alternative to caste and class systems, to describe so- 
cieties where there is a wide range of status and wealth 
but where individuals do not classify themselves, pri- 
marily, in reference to groups of other individuals. So the 
American middle class man thinks of himself as a “suc- 
cess,” as “having made the grade,” not as having got into 
a class. 

The most typical element in the success system, best . 
exemplified by middle class fringes in Europe, and by the 
bulk of Americans, may be described as a moral at- 
titude towards life, a belief that success is the result of 
effort, the reward for saving, self denial, and hard work, 
and a dependence upon the self for one’s fate in the 
world. Coupled with this attitude which developed con- 
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currently with the emergence of the middle class in 
Europe, there is another element, the element of fear and 
guilt. As success is the reward of virtue it is also the proof 
of virtue; to fail is to be branded as having sinned. Un- 
fortunately because the middle class man, whether trader, 
shopkeeper, small landowner, or artisan, has lived in a 
highly complex and competitive world in which trends 
beyond his immediate control operate, his success has 
never lain fully in his own hands, as his creed has taught 
him to believe. This discrepancy between the belief that 
virtue is always rewarded by upward social mobility and 
the fact that it often is not, is a continual breeding ground 
for fear and insecurity. So we may speak of the middle 


class attitude as a compound of two things: the expecta- 


tion and duty of rising, and the fear and dereliction of 
falling. (If this attitude is combined with an old estab- 
lished caste system held over from feudal times, there may 
be whole groups who are able to stabilize the success at- 
titude and the caste attitude inversely, and settle down as 
“merchant princes” or as Mittelstand; defining success as 
merely the maintenance of past status.) This acceptance 
of immobility may be said to be least typical for the 
middle class, a hold-over from the caste system, and not 
the new attitude which appeared in Europe with the so- 
called “rise of the middle class.” In fact the typical middle 
class attitude which assumes mobility—a rise with virtue 
and a fall with vice (vice being defined as spendthrift be- 
havior, which is shiftless, improvident, lazy, and so forth) 
is a denial of the caste system within which it developed. 
Caste systems are essentially hostile to mobility, although 
almost all of them have a safety value to present—care- 
fully circumscribed and supervised mobility. The English 
caste system has always had mechanisms by which com- 
moners could enter the aristocracy, by which the poorest 
peasant lad, if he showed extreme promise, might enter a 
university, and by which the more gifted sons of im- 
pecunious professional people were assured opportunity. 
But in spite of such safety devices within a caste system, 
it is still assumed that the vast majority of people will 
take their cues to a way of life from their parents’ posi- 
tion, and will accept that way of life. The middle class, by 
insisting upon the association between psychological se- 
curity and mobility, denied the caste system from the 
start. 


America Is a Success System Country 


Ir Is THIS ASPECT OF THE MIDDLE CLASS, THE ASSOCIATION OF 
virtue, diligence, and social mobility, which has char- 
acterized the whole American attitude toward life, and 
which justifies us in saying that however much our 
wealthy may play at a caste system, or however much our 
prodigal contempt for democratic values may depress mil- 
lions of sharecroppers and mine workers, America is es- 
sentially a success system country in the attitudes which 
we foster and by which we live. 

But, you may well ask, if these attitudes of thrift, per- 
sonal ambition, and emphasis upon success as the proof of 
virtue are found in the middle class in Europe and found 


- predominantly among those who can be classified in the 


same way in America, aren’t these attitudes simply due to 
the continuance of an old caste system into, modern 
capitalism and dependent upon it? To this question, there 
are two answers. One is that among the Manus, a small 
tribe of 2,200 natives in New Guinea, living in the Old 
‘Stone Age, worshipping the ghosts of their dead ancestors, 
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_ cautionary behavior towards the upper class or castes— 


who had not only never experienced the whole economic 
evolution which is supposed to have produced our “typical 
middle class attitudes” toward success, but had never even 
had iron, writing, or monotheism, I found the entire set 
of middle class attitudes. Not one was missing—thrift, 
prudence, denial of immediate pleasure for future goals, 
focus on the economic future of the child, manipulation 
of capital for one’s own and the children’s mobility, the 
interpretation of failure as sin and success as virtue, em- 
phasis upon continual mobility, and continual anxiety 
over the fear of failing. Yet this was not a caste society; 
what ideas of rank they had preserved had merely been 
absorbed as goals for “middle class striving.” Each man 
rose or fell as an individual. Success systems are one way 
in which human beings can organize their lives, a way 
which happened to be developed in Europe during the 
rise of modern capitalism, because the rise of capitalism 
gave a particularly good chance for individual initiative 
for the individual who was willing to trust to his own 
efforts rather than to the structure of society. Conditions 
in America, before 1929, where opportunity was so much 
freer than in Europe, were again analogous to conditions 
at the end of the Middle Ages, or in the early nineteenth 
century in England. Open frontiers of opportunity ac- 
centuated the development of a positive attitude towards 
individual initiative. 


How the Success Character Is Produced 


BEFORE CONSIDERING WHAT CHANCE PEOPLE WITH THIS ATTI- 
tude towards life, with its contrast between boundless 
optimistic energy reinforced by a strong sense of guilt, and 
its terrific fear of falling below standards, have of survival 
in the next half of this century, it is necessary to explore a 
little further how this middle class success character, is 
developed. Obviously, it is not the direct result of white 
table cloths or piano lessons, pews in church, plans to send 
sons to college, or contempt for whatever happens to be 
classified as “lower class,” and envy and moral disappro- 
bation of “upper class looseness” . . . although it may be 
compounded of all of these in our society. The Manus 
natives who showed such a typical middle class character 


structure have no lower class to despise and no upper class’ 


to envy and depreciate, no white table cloths and no 
piano lessons. What are the essential elements? 


The first essential to producing a middle class success 


character is that parents should bring up their own chil- 
dren and put a good deal of time into it, punishing their 
children when they do wrong and rewarding them when 
they do right. This, of course, is the way in which chil- 
dren are brought up in a great proportion of American 
homes and it may seem strange to single it out. But in the 
typical upper class home, the children are reared not by 
parents but by nurses who teach them how to behave to- 
wards their parents; and in the lower class home, there 
are too many children, and parents are too pressed to do 
more in their formal teaching than explain necessary pre- 


they have neither the time, nor the time 


lave -perspective to 
make it worthwhile to devote the same efforts to forming 


the character of their children. In “Childre < 
. n of Bondage 
by Dollard and Davis, there is a most precise ieaipeae 


of the definite motivation of the middle class Negro 


mother spending infinite pains choosing her children’s _ 


friends, insisting on thei i i 
ir achievement in s i 
for their futur sieges erie: 


e. Only in the middle class do we get these 
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necessary conditions, mothers who think that forming 
their children’s character is important, who also have the 
time to spend and few enough children so that they can 
give them enough attention. (Among the Manus, there 
was an average of 1.2 child per married couple.) Among 
the great majority of the primitive peoples of the world of 
which we have any record, children are cared for and dis- 
ciplined by child nurses, by grandparents, by scare dancers, 
by mothers mimicking fear (not preaching duty), by a 
hundred other devices, but not by the typical middle 
class device in which the parent holds herself or himself 
up as a model to the child. 

From this method of child training, through which the 
child accepts as his ideal the parent’s presentation of him- 
self, and feels guilty all his life if he does not do what his 
“conscience” tells him, and is willing to interpret failure 
to succeed in life as punishment, arises the typically mid- 
dle class idea of progress—the belief that each generation 
will improve on the last. This again isa typically Ameri- 
can idea, grounded in the adolescent’s rejection of his own 
parents as far less perfect than he thought, coupled with 
his memory of that high ideal which he absorbed in early 
childhood. Father is not so much, but it is possible for 
man to be great and good, just and infinitely successful. 
Significantly, our American ideals are placed far in the 
past—Washington and Lincoln—and in the future, what 
our children are going to do. As long as we keep our 
middle class character as a nation, essays on “the Ameri- 
can Century” will be congenial reading; and romantic 
accounts of the downfall of American business, disproved 
by any sober comparison between expanding industries 
which have continued to expand and contracting in- 
dustries which started contracting during the Coolidge 
administration, won’t make so much sense. 


The Theory That the Good Man Makes Good 


Bur Now IT Is NECESSARY TO RETURN TO THE BEGINNING OF 
the article, to the wail of many small businessmen and 
white collar workers, that the middle class is losing out. 
Why have we had thousands of American citizens, 
authentically middle class in attitude and behavior, who 
were willing to join organizations more or less conspicu- 
ously fascist? It cannot merely be European propaganda, 
whether pro-proletariat, pro-fascist, or anti-fascist, that is 
responsible. Powerful as ideas may be, they must always 
have ground in which to take root. 

The ground is, of course, in the double attitude of the 
middle class towards success, that attitude which, while 
typically American, is found in its most intense form in 
those whom we here classify as middle class, or “those 
who are concerned with the problem of mobility.” In good 
times, when opportunities are opening up, and there are 
jobs everywhere, the positive side of the middle class 
character is given play. Mr. Jones is succeeding, making 
more money this year than he did last, sending his chil- 
dren to good schools, buying a new car. All this Mr. Jones 
takes as proof that God is in his heaven and satisfied with 
him. But in times when there are few opportunities, dur- 
ing depression when hundreds of thousands of people 
suffer in spite of their best efforts, Mr. Jones loses the 
proof that he is a good man of whom God approves. All 
of his life he has identified success and goodness. When 
he fails, he feels terribly threatened, he looks about for 
someone to blame, for someone to take the load of guilt 
which he cannot bear alone. So while the conscience and 
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ambition of the middle class provide enormous driving 
power for a country in good periods, the guilt of the 
middle class at failure provides an equally enormous vul- 
nerability in bad times. 

If the typical American middle class man’s attitude 1s a 
moral one, if he is not concerned—like the German middle 
class man with whom he has been over-compared—with 
Status as status, with petty self-importance or petty of- 
fivialdom, and pride of place and the right to call his wife 
Mrs. Assistant Bank Collector Brown, but primarily with 
success, movement, sense that he is going places and ac- 
complishing things, that the world his son lives in will 
be better than the: world he lives in—how is he going to 
behave during the war? 


The Average American’s Future 


‘THE ANSWER WILL DEPEND, IN GREAT MEASURE, ON THE LEAD 
ership given, on the way in which the situation is defined. 
A moral position is quite different from a status one 
Where a German shopkeeper may feel hopelessly de- 
graded by being asked to re-train for work in a factory, 
Americans have been habitually contemptuous of status, 
have prided themselves on their mobility rather than on 
the particular job which they happened to hold. During 
the next five years, many people in America will have to 
take new kinds of jobs; the young man over whom the 
Saturday Evening Post lamented, who could no longer 
make iron ornaments, may have to become a skilled 
mechanic in an aircraft factory, at the same time that the 
new automobile which he would have bought, and the 
new rug for the living room, and his wife’s three new hats 
vanish from the market. He can define this, or have it 
defined for him by the Post, as failure. If it is so defined 
as failure, then the young iron monger will feel angry, 
confused, and resentful; he will be thrown back into the 
state when no jam for dinner meant that he had been 
bad; he will become a potential fascist. On the other hand, 
he can define his ability to shift jobs, to use his skill now 
in one place and now in another, to fit in quickly and fast 
with the national effort, as success. He can be proud that 
America is the kind of country where such magnificent 
construction jobs can be done and that he is not the kind 
of man who sticks in the mud and can only do one thing. 

Which interpretation he makes will depend a great deal 
on whether this growing and lamentable tendency to 
think of “the middle class” or “business” or “small busi- 
nessmen” really gets under way. The politicians of the 
upper and lower class ideologies, the Marxists, the Na- 


tional Socialists, and the Big Industrialists in Vienna who 


constructed white collar unions in such a way as to separ- 
ate a foreman over four workers from those workers and 
trap him into a so-called “white collar class position,” 
have always tried to make people with middle class atti- 
tudes think of themselves as a class. Although those with 
the middle class attitude are, in their most basic character, 
non-believers in class, rebels against class constructs, and 
advocates of mobility and effort and independence, it may 
be possible to manipulate them so that they will repudiate 
their beliefs and identify their success or failure as the re- 
sult of their class position. If this can be done, it will be 
possible to beat them, first into despair, then into support- 
ing any party which promises them a way out, finally, 
into annihilation, because they can never hope for success 
in a state constructed along class lines. Whether the as- 
sault comes from the top or (Continued on page 95) 
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Insurance for War Damage 


by DORIS D. REED and THOMAS H. REED 


If our homes are bombed—however much we hope that time never comes 
__we want to have logical plans for the care of the damage and the injured. 
In this discussion of the recently established U. S. War Insurance Corpora- 
tion, the authors suggest its development according to British experience. 


Ar 7:35 SUNDAY MORNING, DECEMBER 7, JAPAN LOOSED HER 
bombs on Pearl Harbor. 

At 6:53 Thursday morning, December 11, “Mussi” de- 
clared war on the United States. 

Fourteen minutes later Hitler began his 88-minute 
harangue. 

At 10:30 Henry, the handyman, 
the pilot light of our kitchen stove. 

“Oh, Henry,” we protested, “you don’t really expect 
New York to be bombed.” 

“Hm, that guy,” said Bremen-born Henry, “you can’t 
tell what he might do. He’s crazy.” 

When we opened the front door a little later we almost 
fell over two shiny red buckets of sand labeled “Fires 
Tucked in our letter box were typewritten instructions to 
be followed in case of air raid. These instructions are not 
great literature; they may not even be the last word in 
practical air raid advice. But at the first reading they 
touched a spot which no other combination of words had 
ever reached. They told us more clearly than a Winston 
Churchill speech that Apartment 13-F was in the war. 
There might already be a bomb in Germany addressed to 
us and there was nothing we could do to prevent its de- 
livery. 

Naturally, we talked about this new and devastating 
truth a good deal through the three false alarms in which 
nobody seemed to do any of the things expected of 
them except turn on the radio. We decided not to be 
greatly alarmed about our personal safety. We could look 
after that pretty well by going to the ninth floor as in- 
structed, thus putting six floors of steel and reinforced 
concrete between us and any bomb. We realized, too, that 
through the confusion of the first days effective plans 
were working out to minimize loss of life, provide first 
aid for the injured, rescue work and fire fighting. We 
could, however, feel no such confidence about our cher- 
ished home. We could not take it with us to the ninth 
floor. What if our apartment, or anyone’s home, were 
damaged or destroyed? In the New York area there are 
literally millions of homes more exposed than ours. The 
savings of a lifetime or the accumulation of loved posses- 
sions which families gather round them might be wiped 
out in a moment. To begin all over again, with nothing, 
is always hard and sometimes impossible. Then, too, how 
would the permanently disabled and the dependents of 
those killed manage? 


Uncle Sam Makes Himself Liable 


OUR FIRST THOUGHT WAS OF THE INSURANCE POLICIES TUCKED 
away in our safety deposit box. We have been carrying 
fire insurance and accident policies in reliable old-line 
companies for many years, so long we had forgotten just 


appeared to shut off 


what was in them. We got out our fire insurance policy. 
It said: “This Company shall not be liable for loss or 
damage caused directly or indirectly by invasion, insur- 
rection, riot, civil war or commotion, or military or 
usurped power... 

Our accident policy likewise “does not cover bodily in- 
jury or death . . . caused by war or acts of countries at 
war.” 

Practically all fire and accident policies read similarly. 
Furthermore, it has been agreed by the executives of all 
the large insurance companies—at a meeting shortly after 
the declaration of war—that they will not write any form 
of insurance against war damage. Even Lloyds of Lon- 
don, famed for its willingness to bet on anything, after 
first boosting war risk premiums in the United States 
from 10 cents to $1 per $100 a few days after the Japanese 
attack, decided to discontinue insurance of ‘property in 


” 


the United States and Canada against air raids and war _ 


risks. 
We were very pleased, therefore, to read in The New 
York Times of December 14 that the government, through 


the RFC, had “created the War Insurance Corporation, 


with a capital of $100,000,000, to provide reasonable pro- 
tection against losses resulting from enemy attack which 


may be sustained by owners of property in continental _ 


United States, through damage to, or destruction of build- 
ings, structures and personal property, including goods, 


growing crops and orchards,” but not “accounts, bills, cur-_ 


rency, debts, evidences of debts, money, notes, securities, 
paintings and other objects of art.” 


In a later release, dated December 22, Jesse Jones an- 


nounced that the same protection had been extended to. 


property owners in Alaska, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Is- 


lands, and especially the Philippine Islands and Hawaii. 


It was also announced that “when the plan has been 
fully worked out, it is expected that a premium may be 
charged for coverage of losses in excess of some stated 
amount. In the meantime no application or report will be 
required unless there is a loss.” No other details have been 
forthcoming. All we know is that protection up to a total 


of $100,000,000 has been provided against a 
UV, g ny damage suf- 
fered since December 13. This is very Aaa but it ‘ reall 


suring. It is considerably more definite than the declara-_ 


tions of the British government made shortly after the 


outbreak of war in 1939, which have since been imple-— 


mented by binding legislation. 


; 


It is obvious that, because of th . 
at, because € possible extent of war 
damage and the impossibility of actuarially predicting its 


amount, private imsurance companies cannot undertake 


the writing of war damage insurance. This fact has been’ 


pais by the government of the United States. What 
more significant, the government has gone on 
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This was once a home in Hawaii before the Japanese bombed it. The U. S. has promised reasonable protection against loss 


record for the principle that losses to individuals as a re- 
sult of the way wars are now fought are a responsibility of 
the country as a whole. That is all it has done for the 
present, except to serve notice that some kinds of “portable 
property,” to use the expressive phrase of Dicken’s Mr. 
Wemmick, we must take care of for ourselves. It is all 
that could be expected until there is more definite knowl- 
edge in official quarters of how much air-raiding and 
other destructive practices we may have to face. 


The British War Damage Act and Real Property 


It CERTAINLY CHEERED US UP TO LEARN THAT, IN CASE OF A 
bomb-hit, our landlord would be reimbursed for the dam- 
age to the structure, and that we could expect to recover 
something at least for any damage to our belongings. We 
were still unable, however, to understand from what we 
had read so far, what we might get and how and when 
we might get it. So, since it seemed likely that our gov- 
ernment would follow closely the teachings of British 
experience, we betook ourselves to the British Library of 
Information. There we found a copy of the War Damage 
Act of March 26, 1941—97 pages of technical English 
lawyers’ writing not recommended for bedside reading— 
which makes good the earlier and vaguer promises of 
the British government to the owners of stricken property. 
It provides for compensation for all “war damage” suf- 
fered since the beginning of hostilities. War damage—and 
this definition will undoubtedly be followed by the United 
States—means not only damage caused. directly by the 
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enemy but damage caused by efforts to repel attack or to 
minimize the damage resulting from attack. In other 
words, it includes damage from such things as anti-air- 
craft shell fragments, a falling plane, and buildings blown 
up to check a conflagration. Injuries from defense prepara- 
tions are covered, but not those from the blackout or 
merely training activities. 

Boiled down, Part I of the War Damage Act, relating 
to real property, comes to this: when damage to property 
can and should be made good by repair, the government 
pays the cost of the repair (by a “cost of works” payment 
made when the work is finished) providing it amounts 
to at least £5. If the property is beyond repair, or in the 
judgment of the War Damage Commission should not be 
repaired, the government awards a “value” payment 
which the property owner will get at the end of the war, 
with interest at 2.5 percent from the date of the damage. 
Cash advances, however, are made to home owners and 
storekeepers, to enable them to get new living or business 
quarters, but these advances cannot exceed £800 for one 
or £1,600 for both these purposes together. 

The procedure has been made very simple. Up to a re. 
pair cost of £100 no formalities are necessary except to 
get Form CI from the Information Center, fill it in and 
send it to the Regional Office of the War Damage Com- 
mission. Where the repair costs over that amount, in order 
to insure that urgent repairs to buildings necessary for 
war effort are made first, a license must be obtained from 
the Ministry of Works and Buildings before the repairs 
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can be made. The system is liberal in not holding property 
owners to their original estimates of damage when it 1s 
found that it is more serious than appeared at the outset. 
The London Times, last October 21, reported that the 
enormous number of claims for damages suffered betore 
the War Damage Commission got under way would, be- 
fore the end of the month, have been put in order for 
action by the commission. Municipal authorities had 
already been paid “many millions of pound sterling” for 
first-aid repairs to bombed buildings and “thousands of 
checques” had been sent to individuals in payment of 
claims for repairs made by themselves. 

A special financial background is provided for “cost of 
work” and “value” payments, by a special tax for five 
years on all taxable property, estimated to produce about 
£ 200,000,000, which is to be duplicated from other gov- 
ernment resources. It actually brought in £36,233,000 
between April 1 and November 29 of this year. If this 
does not prove sufficient the tax rate may be increased 
or the period over which it is to be collected extended. 
Do not be alarmed by the fact that the $100,000,000 pro- 
vided for our War Insurance Corporation is less than 
one sixteenth of the anticipated cost of war damage pay- 
ments in Britain. ‘The figure of $100,000,000 is no more 
than a token guess as to the probable cost here. It is to 
be hoped it is too high, but if it is not enough it will 
doubtless be increased. In no event, judged by the experi- 
ence of much-bombed Britain, is it likely to be a very 
large amount as compared with the other costs of waging 


war, or anything to strain the resources of the United 
States. 


War Damage and Personal Property 


Parr 1 OF THE War Damace Act CONTAINS THE PROVISIONS 
of most interest to that large majority of us who pay rent. 
Householders, which seems to mean everyone except 
those living in furnished rooms, are given free compensa- 
tion (without premium) for any loss suffered since the 
beginning of the war, up to £200 if single, £300 if 
married, and £25 additional for each child. Actual. pay- 
ment normally will be made after the war, with interest 
at 2.5 percent annually from the date of the loss. How- 
ever, and this is important, immediate payment is allowed, 
in practice, on the claims of persons of small means who 
need the money to reequip a home. 

It would appear that the RFC contemplates that the 
War Insurance Corporation will afford similar pro- 
tection to householders. As a practical precaution we 
suggest that householders make an inventory of their 
belongings, noting for all the principal items the date 
acquired and the price paid. The British government 
does not and our government will not buy you new fur- 
niture or clothing for old. It- will give you what an 
insurance company would—the replacement cost less 
depreciation. The inventory will help you prove your 
claim. It will be much easier to make now than after 
the raid. 

In the British scheme personal property used in busi- 
ness—stocks of goods, machinery, equipment (business or 
professional)—if worth more than £1000 must be and if 
less than that amount may be insured with the Board of 
Trade. Losses suffered before the Act went into effect 
are paid, subject to a deduction of the premium that 
would have been paid if a policy had been in force. Also 
householders who want coverage in addition to that 
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allowed free may insure voiuntarily up to a value of 

10,000. The premiums in both cases are moderate, 30s 
per £100 for business concerns and £1 and up per £100 
for householders. Payments are deferred to the end of 
the war but liberal exceptions are made in case of hard- 


ship. 


Payments and Pensions for Civilian Fighters 


Bur THAT Is NOT ALL BRITAIN HAS DONE TO INSURE THE COM- 
fort and morale of the civil population. “John Brown 
of London Town,” like his counterpart in New York or 
San Francisco, is a great fellow for joining up as a civil 
defense volunteer. Such a person is liable to be injured 
‘n the course of his strenuous duties, many of which are 
performed in blackout and confusion without the pro- 
tection of any shelter. Or he may be serving his country 
in an ordinary civilian job and get knocked out by a 
bomb or a piece of anti-aircraft shell. In either event, 
he may be disabled or die and leave dependents. In this 
country, so far, no special provision has been made for 
these cases, except such first aid as may be furnished 
by the Red Cross or the civilian defense organization, 
by the hospitals— of which, generally speaking, we have 
too few for normal times—and the general relief supplied 
to those in need by public and private agencies. Britain, 
however, as early as September 3, 1939, authorized the 
Minister of Pensions to set up a scheme of payments for 
“war service injuries” to civil defense volunteers and 
“war injuries” to persons gainfully employed. Under this 
scheme a married man gainfully employed who is 
temporarily disabled by war injuries, gets as much as 35 
shillings a week. The same maximum is allowed a civil 
defense volunteer for war service injuries which might 
include something as unwarlike as falling off his bicycle 
in a blackout. Pensions for those permanently disabled 
are fixed at 34 shillings weekly for men and 24 shillings 
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for women over eighteen. “State burials,” on the same 
principle as military funerals for soldiers, are provided 
free of cost to the relatives for those who die as a result 
of war injuries or war service injuries. Much of the 
extensive burying after a big raid is quietly done in this 
way by municipal authorities to avoid public reaction. 
Liberal grants are also made toward the cost of private 
burials. Widows get a special temporary allowance of 
50 shillings weekly for ten weeks, and a permanent pen- 
sion of 22s 6d weekly if there are children under fifteen 
or the widow is forty years old or is incapable of self- 
support, plus 6s 6d for each of the first two children and 
5s 6d for each additional child. Similar pensions on vary- 
ing scales are provided for dependent children, dependent 
parents, and orphan brothers and sisters. In only these 
latter cases is a means test applied. Persons not gain- 
fully employed are compensated on a lower scale. 

These pensions, judged by American standards, are 
small. They do not represent much additional sacrifice 
on the part of the taxpaying public, for the injured per- 
sons and their dependents would have to be cared for in 
any event. The British way of caring for them, however, 
puts the help received on the same honorable basis as 
soldiers’ pensions. Even burial is like the honorable 
interment given soldiers and sailors. The relation be- 
tween such treatment and high citizen morale is obvious. 
A man who dies in an air raid has given his life for his 
country as truly as if he had died on the deck of a battle- 
ship at Pearl Harbor. Anything which helps people to 
realize this elementary truth helps win the war. 


How Britain Gives First Aid to Buildings 


SATISFIED THAT A SCHEME OF NATIONAL WAR INSURANCE 
would take care of damage to our landlord’s building and 
to our clothes and furniture, and with the comforting 
assurance in case of injury that “there will always be” a 
Bellevue—albeit an already crowded one—and a Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, we had another query. What 
if our landlord were unwilling or unable to get our dam- 
aged premises back into habitable condition again? Per- 


haps our windows will all be blown out and there will not 


be enough glass or glaziers available through normal 
channels to put them back. Perhaps the roof will be 
gone, with snow or rain filtering down, spoiling our 
clothes and putting our electric appliances out of order, 


_contemporaneously with a shortage of carpenters and 


lumber. Perhaps the plumbing will be “done in” and 


“not even the fictional fellow who forgets his tools will be 


at hand to fix it. What would happen in a fifteen-story 


apartment building in such contingencies is beyond imag- 


ination. 
ae ie 
Buildings as well as humans need “first aid” in crises 


like an air raid, and for the same reason—to enable as 


» 
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- many as possible to carry on and to prevent further dam- 
age from neglect. Our civilian defense literature has a 


great deal to say about nurses and first aid stations, but 


we have not yet got around, even conversationally, to first 
aid for buildings. Britain has. The municipal authori- 


ties have been attending to it. Their first aid repair work 
has been “comparable with the finest efforts that have 
been made during the war.” They have gathered stores 


of materials, organized corps of workmen, entered into 
definite detailed arrangements with neighboring munici- 


palities for exchange of help. Supplemented by a national 
repair force under the Minister of Works and Buildings, 


they have slapped covers on roofs, restored windows, 
rehung doors, applied plaster board or building paper to 
walls, and repaired water, gas, electrical and sanitary 
services, with a minimum of delay. We are wondering 


how many raids we must have before we wake up to this 
necessity. 


War Damage Can Have a Silver Lining 


1 HERE IS STILL ANOTHER ASPECT OF UNDOING WAR DAMAGE 
which is purely public. It’s a grim thought, but if the 
damage to buildings is very extensive it may furnish an 
opportunity for planning a new city to be a better place 
to live in than the old one was. As these words are 
written, we look out over the historic Lower East Side 
of Manhattan, already dying of blight—a slow disease but 
even more destructive in the end than Axis bombs. If 
public money has to be spent to compensate East Side 
property owners for war damage on a large scale, it would 
be a public calamity if the selfish motives of unenlightened 
individuals were permitted to rebuild that unhappy sec- 
tion in the old bad way. It would be no more than fair 
to attach conditions to the benefits allowed to insure that 
the money be spent in conformity with a sound plan of 
redevelopment. War damage benefits, in other words, 
should be made to help—not hinder—good planning. We 
should not commit again the oft repeated error of rebuild- 
ing on old street and lot lines because it is quicker, 
simpler, and momentarily cheaper. San Francisco did 
just that after the earthquake of 1906, although the Burn- 
ham plan was at that moment before the city fathers, be- 
cause the self interest of'some large property owners, 
strong in the confusion and haste of the moment, lay in 
immediate reconstruction on their old holdings. 

Here again, the British have from their travail evolved 
something worthy of our emulation. Section 7 of the 
War Damage Act provides for the execution of that act 
“in conformity to the public interest, as respects town and 
country planning, the provision of housing accommoda- 
tions, the development of industries and services and of 
agriculture, the preservation of the amenities,” as well as 
other more immediate considerations. The War Dam- 
age Commission is authorized to designate area and types 
of property or repairs for which notice of intention to 
repair must be given to the commission. It may then set 
up conditions as to the nature of the work that shall be 
done and the materials to be used, or it may if it thinks 
repairing the damaged building would not serve the pub- 
lic interest refuse “cost of works” payment and substitute 
for it a “value” payment. The commission may also 
attach conditions to a value payment as to its use in the 
construction, alteration, or acquisition of buildings. In 


taking these steps the commission is bound to consult the 


regular local government and planning authorities of 
the areas affected. Provision is thus made in Britain for 
keeping proceedings under the War Damage Act in step 
with town and country planning. , 

It is too bad that so many communities in this country 
have so little in the way of planning with which the 
War Insurance Corporation might keep in step. This 
is the eleventh hour for making plans which would be 
useful in the reconstruction following possible war dam- 
age. No community should be put in the position of 
having to get on without a plan merely because no plan 
is ready when the psychological moment for rebuilding 


arrives, 
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Human Interest Pieces 


by HARRY WICKEY 


In 1925 The Survey reproduced four of Harry Wickey’s | 
etchings with a comment that turned out to be prophecy: | 
“There is reason to believe that he will continue to grow in | 
craftmanship and in human understanding.” Later prints | 
and, now, sculpture mark the progress of a devoted artist and | 
arm-hearted man. In fourteen years as teacher of art, many | 
students testified to his ability to inspire others. He lives, as j 
he did in childhood, close to nature, whether in the country | 
or in the crowded lower west side of New York. In “Thus } 
Far,” the book of his 49 years of robust living, recently pub- 
lished by the American Artists Group, Wickey refers to 
boyhood happiness on his grandmother’s farm as “experi- | 
encing life with the throttle wide open”; and one finds in the | 
autobiography that through lean days and less lean, through 
eighteen months in the last war, developing creative years, 
and maturity that the good phrase still helds true of him. 
Guggenheim fellowships enabled him to spend all his time 
for two years on sculpture. Most of the work is what he 
designates as “human interest pieces,” adding, “I make no 
apologies on that score.” And he makes this keen observa- 
tion: “There is no such thing as sentimental subject matter, 
although many artists furnish us with examples of the 
realities of this life sentimentally conceived.” 


Ww 


Courtesy Associated American Artists, New York 
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By selective breeding, this dwarfed tree (note yardstick) once wild, now has a rubber content of 22 percent 


Rubber from Western Weeds 


by RUTH RINGLE 


The story of guayule, a tough desert shrub adapted to American soil and 
climate. Authorities say it can meet our rubber needs in a few years and 
that guayule rubber is cheaper than synthetic rubber. 


Out IN CALIFORNIA ONE ANSWER TO OUR PRESENT RUBBER 
crisis has been written in fields of gray-green shrubs. For 
thirty years a group of scientists, technicians, and farmers 
have struggled with nature and weathered economic 
storms. They have been ignored and derided, but today 
they offer us home-grown rubber from a desert weed, 
guayule, that now produces, acre for acre, as much rub- 
ber as rubber trees and at comparable cost. 

Two years ago, with growing and processing problems 
solved, guayule developers began pulling Uncle Sam’s 
coat sleeve for attention to their contribution to national 
wealth and security. In spite of the dagger hanging over 
the 12,000 mile supply line that brought 90 percent of our 
rubber from the Orient, Uncle Sam refused to consider 
guayule seriously. He was so intent on a revival of rub- 
ber tree growing in South America, and so interested in 
test tube rubber, that he impatiently shook off the guayule 
growers. ; 


Since we entered the war, however, Washington has 
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been forced to seek every available rubber source, and re- 
luctantly and belatedly recognized the-homefolk’s prod- 
uct. Recently the Department of Agriculture approved a 
plan to cultivate 45,000 acres of guayule* from the 24,000 
pounds of seed stored for this emergency by the Inter- 
seperate Rubber Company, developers of the rubber 
shrub. 

According to an official survey and report of the United 
States Tariff Commission, these 45,000 acres of guayule, if 
harvested in four years, will yield about 21,300 long tons 
of rubber. Seeds gathered from these plants after one 
year’s growth would plant another 450,000 acres. This 
acreage would produce 213,000 long tons of rubber in 
1947, Enough seed could be harvested from these shrubs 
to plant 4,500,000 additional acres. This acreage should 
yield 2,130,000 long tons of rubber in 1948—more than 
three times our annual peacetime consumption. For com- - 
* As we go to press, t n e i izi 
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parative purposes, about 9,000,000 acres are planted to cot- 
ton in Texas. 

Those are the Tariff Commission’s conservative figures, 
based on the minimum yield of 1,280 pounds per acre. 
Actual growing experiences show that present high-rub- 
ber species of guayule produce 1,500 to 1,800 pounds of 
rubber per acre after four years’ growth, which would in- 
crease the Tariff Commission’s figures considerably. 

A harvestable crop of guayule rubber can be grown 
from seed in one year, but the limited amount of rubber 
stored by the plants in this time increases the cost of 
production. Dr. D. Spence, nationally known rubber 
chemist, claims that he has experimented with this type 
of growing, sowing seed broadcast, and has gathered over 
one thousand pounds of rubber per acre after one year’s 
growth. 


How Much Rubber Do We Need? 


Tue Unirep STATES NORMALLY CONSUMES ABOUT 600,000 
long tons of rubber each year. Even with civilian con- 
sumption reduced to a minimum, it takes a lot of rubber 
to supply war equipment. For example, more than 75 
tons of rubber goes into a modern battleship, 1,750 pounds 
goes into a medium tank, and each tire on a big bomber 
weighs 1,000 pounds. Added to all this are tires for trucks, 
scout cars, and tanks, and the innumerable rubber details 
and gadgets of other defense supplies. 

Rubber stores, now under government control, are suf- 
ficient to last about ten months at normal consumption 
rates, but with present rationing will last longer. Proper 
foresight and appreciation of guayule would have made 
possible an immediate supply of rubber to ease the pres- 
ent crisis. Guayule has been in practical, nominal-cost 
production for several years; over two and one half mil- 
lion pounds of cultivated guayule rubber have been 
grown in California, and an average of 1,000,000 pounds 
per month have been processed in Mexico. While this is 
not a great amount compared to consumption, the output 
has been limited, primarily, by economic restrictions and 
lack of government support. 

In Mexico, native land of guayule, the wild plants are 
hand-pulled from desert wastes by peons, and packed to 
processing mills on the backs of plodding burros. Wild 
guayule contains, at most, about 10 percent rubber, but 
a scientific-minded rubber company realized that the plant 
might be “Burbanked” to higher rubber content. So they 
hired an earnest young botanist, William B. McCallum, 
to take over the task of developing and acclimating gua- 
yule to the United States. 

That was thirty years ago. Today guayule offers Amer- 
ican farmers an easily grown, high demand crop—hailed 
by some experts as the greatest agricultural opportunity 
since cotton was first cultivated. 


Guayule Adaptable to American Soil and Climate 


TESTED IN OVER A HUNDRED DIFFERENT CLIMATES AND SOILS 
throughout Arizona, New Mexico, Texas, and California, 
guayule grows in almost any well-drained soil (roots rot 
in clay). The land need not be rich, and only ten inches 
of rain a year is all it requires. Guayule will stand con- 
siderable heat, and it has weathered a temperature of ten 
degrees above zero. Little cultivation is needed, and 
shrubs may be planted fairly thick; an average of 8,000 
per acre, the number regulated by soil and climatic con- 
ditions. With plenty of water and good soil, closer plant- 
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ing is advisable; guayule needs the hardship of competi- 
tive growing or of stern environment to spur it to active 
rubber production. 

Specially designed machines lower planting, cultivat- 
ing, and harvesting costs, compensating for cheap Ori- 
ental labor. Pre-sprouted seeds are planted in sheltered, 
sprinkled nursery beds. After eight months, the seedlings 
produce their first crop of seeds, which are harvested by 
a brushing-vacuum device. Then the young plants are 
pruned and uprooted by a tractor-drawn bar which cuts 
the roots about eight inches below the surface. A novel 
machine plants the seedlings, six rows at a time, in open 
growing fields, with cultivating, seed-harvesting space 
between rows. One of these machines with a crew of four- 
teen men plants fifteen acres in one day. 

At maturity, plants, roots and all, are plowed from the 
ground, and another machine gathers and chops them 
ready for the mill. 

If the market is poor, harvesting can be delayed. Gua- 
yule is really a dwarfed or miniature deciduous tree that 
will live for fifty years. It continues to store rubber at 
the rate of about 320 pounds per acre each year, but after 
ten years the saturation point is reached, though the 
shrubs remain live storage plants for another thirty or 
forty years. 

As an agricultural crop, guayule has one great ad- 
vantage: practically no parasitic insects or plant disease 
attack this sturdy desert weed, a claim that can be made 
for few plants. Guayule will grow and produce rubber in 
light or submarginal soil that supports other crops poorly. 
but it does best in light, fertile soil. Its slight water re- 
quirement and limited cultivation needs make it an ideal 
crop for the rolling wastelands of Texas (where a wild 
variety grows) and other southwestern states, and is a 
promising consideration for the dust bowl areas. One re- 
quirement for high rubber-production is a climate that 
has no summer rains, for the plants store rubber only 
during the dry season. 

These rubber shrubs are not destructive to soil. One 
farmer reported that he harvested three times as many 
sacks of beans from land previously growing guayule as 
on neighboring land. 


Processing: Guayule vs. Tree Rubber 


THERE Is ONLY ONE DIFFERENCE IN GUAYULE AND TREE RUB- 
ber. Tree rubber has about 4 percent resin, and guayule 
rubber has an average of 16 percent. For some purposes, 
a certain amount of resin is desirable as it makes rubber 
adhere to fabric more firmly. Tire manufacturers take all 
the guayule rubber they can get for this reason, and 
would welcome an increase in production. Mixed with 
tree rubber, it has been used in about 80 percent of tires, 
galoshes, raincoats, and other fabric-rubber products. 
Combined with reclaimed rubber, which must now be 
used extensively, it will increase freshness and wearability 
to approximately 85 percent that of new rubber. 

The resin can be removed from guayule rubber by a 
simple solvent method at small cost. Dr. McCallum and 
Dr. Spence have deresinated small amounts and claim 
that, with quantity processing, the resin content could 
be reduced to 5 percent for about one cent per pound. The 
Tariff Commission experts agreed that one or two cents 
per pound should cover deresinating costs. 

The development of guayule has not been a story of 


‘sweet success unmarred by difficulties. Dr. McCallum’s 
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every thousand germinates when planted, 
wide cultivation is almost impossible. 
Dr. McCallum finally discovered a 
chemical that solved this problem. Soaked 
in a solution of this chemical, 50,000 seeds 
per pound — about 95 percent — will 
sprout. It used to take five or six pounds 
of untreated seeds to plant a seed bed. 
Now one half pound of treated seeds will 
produce the same number of seedlings. 
Growing problems were only part of 
the difficulties Dr. McCallum and _ his 
staff faced. The toughest processing prob- 
lem was to find an efficient method of 
extracting rubber from the weeds. Latex, 
the rubber from trees, is a fluid that flows 
from beneath the bark when trees are 
tapped. The guayule plant, however. 
stores solid molecules of rubber securely 
‘aside bark cells. A German scientist, 


The young seedlings, grown thickly, remain for eight months in the seed bed years ago in Mexico, extracted the rubber 


first task in botanical eugenics was to increase rubber 
content of wild guayule plants. There are several thou- 
sand varieties, so seeds of each kind had to be grown un- 
der test conditions, and the best rubber producers chosen. 
By selective breeding among these, the rubber content of 
the five types now cultivated has been increased from 10 
percent to 22 percent. 

The chief obstacle to extensive guayule cultivation was 
the slow germination of seeds. Guayule bears an abund- 
ance of seeds each year which may be harvested as the 
plants grow, but these seeds germinate slowly; a few 
sprout the first year, a few more the second, and so on. 
Nature can afford to be deliberate, but if only one seed in 
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with a solvent, but this impaired the 
quality of the product. 

The American developers of guayule finally adopted the 
logical way; ground the plant so finely that every cell was 
broken and its rubber freed. It sounds simple, but the 
designing of machinery that would crush every plant cell 
took ingenuity and time. In processing plants today the 
chopped weeds are run through dehydrator tanks, then 
are ground to a meal by heavy serrated steel rollers. This 
meal is broken to a still finer state when tumbled in re- 
volving tube mills that contain extra-hard, fist-size pebbles 
and water. Left in water-filled settling tanks, the wood 
fiber silt sinks to the bottom, while the rubber grains, 
called worms, remain afloat and can be skimmed off. 

Dried under vacuum, this rub- 
ber can be pressed into solid 
cakes, packed in boxes, and 
shipped to manufacturers where 
it undergoes a vulcanizing pro- 
cess similar to that which tree 
rubber requires. 

Since last spring, most of the 
cultivated guayule has been left 
in the ground to produce seed. 
Seeds planted in Salinas Valley 
nurseries last year are now ready 
for transplanting, and will plant 
about 2,000 field acres. 

This is not the first rubber 
crisis we have faced. Twice since 
rubber became important indus- 
trially have foreign developments 
threatened our supply, and each 
time an attempt was made to de- 
velop guayule in North America. 
But each time market difficulties 
were cleared up before guayule 
production problems were solved. 

In 1519, when Cortez found 
the Aztecs in Mexico bouncing 
tubber balls made from guayule, . 
No one was interested. After 
Charles Goodyear discovered 
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Four-year-old plants are gathered, chopped, and taken to the mill where the rubber is ground from the bark cells 


vulcanization, however, rubber started on its way to 
become one of the most essential materials in modern 
industry. 

It wasn’t long before Brazil, the only place where wild 
rubber trees grew, realized she had the economic world by 
the horns and decided to make it kneel. A Portuguese- 
Brazilian merchant, Joao Goncalves Vianna, sold the idea 
of a closed monopoly on rubber to Brazilian bankers and 
government leaders in 1878. Then began the first rubber 
“squeeze.” The price of latex soared, and all the money 
stayed in Brazil. 

So did the rubber trees. Many attempts to smuggle seeds 
out of the country failed until Sir Henry Wickham, an 
English botanist, slipped seeds that fathered today’s vast 


. East Indies plantations past Brazilian immigration au- 


thorities. 
Rubber trees will not mature in a single season, how- 


~ ever. It takes seven years from seed to latex. In the mean- 


time, a German scientist attempted to break the Brazilian 
monopoly single-handed by developing guayule in the 
land of Montezuma. He found the plants a good source 


of rubber but was balked by processing difficulties. Inter- 
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continental Rubber Company bought him out and set 
their own specialists to work on guayule problems. 
About the time these problems were being solved, an- 
other manmade storm began to brew on the rubber hori- 
zon. In 1920 the post-war depression hit rubber markets 
which had sailed high since the automobile industry mush- 
roomed to the billion dollar class. By that time British and 
Dutch interests in the East Indies controlled the world’s 
rubber supply—due to technical shortcomings and the rav- 
ages of disease, the flow of Brazilian rubber had dwindled 
to a trickle. The East Indian plantation owners attempted 
to control the price slump by another squeeze play, the 
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Restriction Plan of 1922, 

When this plan raised the price of rubber to $1.22 a 
pound, American guayule developers had several years of 
successful growing and processing to their credit and be- 
gan to expand production. They invested several million 
dollars in nurseries, processing plant, and harvesting equip- 
ment, and made an agreement with Salinas farmers to 
grow the plants: the company furnished and planted seed- 
lings on soil prepared and cared for by the farmers. At 
maturity, the company was to harvest the crop and grow- 
ers were guaranteed a price for every pound of rubber 
produced. Then disaster struck. 

Dutch planters supported the British Restriction Plan, 
but some of them slipped seedlings and cuttings to natives 
who took them into the jungle and started their own wild 
plantations. When the natives began tapping their trees in 
1926, Dutch colonial warehouses became gorged with 
cheap rubber. Corrupt officials allowed tons of the black 
gold to be smuggled from island ports, and by 1928 the 
British found the Restriction Plan tumbling about their 
feet, so the act was repealed. When accumulated stores of 
restriction years were dumped on the market, prices hit 
the toboggan and sold at 244 cents a pound in 1932. 


The American Farmer and the Oriental Native 


JUsT THE TIME WHEN HARVEST SEASON CAME TO THE SALINAS 
guayule crops! A settlement was made with farmers who 
insisted on an immediate harvest, though some growers 
agreed to postpone marketing until prices rallied to normal. 

That was a costly experience for the rubber company, 


but ranchers were enthusiastic about the new crop. One 


farmer, Harvey Smith, wrote to his congressman: 
When the rubber company began contracting with farmers 


to raise guayule, I made a contract and put in 98 acres. When 
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it came time to harvest, the price of rubber was practically 
nothing, so the company came to the farmers and asked us to 
CALL VCOIN ieee A few of us carried on and played ball, until 
three or four years later when the price of rubber was between 
10 to 11 cents per pound. Then we harvested. 

The first check I got was for $4,000, which exactly paid off 
a mortgage on my ranch, and frankly saved the day for me. 
In spite of doing many things wrong in cultivating and har- 
vesting, I still made more money than I could have made on 
any other crop and they can have my farm anytime they 
want. I know this is the opinion of most any farmer in the 
Salinas Valley. 

The cause of the British Restriction break, cheap native 
labor, has been an ever-present threat to rubber market 
stability, and has been the chief deterrent to guayule de- 
velopment and expansion in the United States. 

When the first Dutch harvests in the East Indies were 
marketed in 1926, prices were high, and the natives found 
themselves rich as Caliphs. They bought phonographs, 
bicycles, flashlights, and so on. For awhile they lived in an 
Oriental paradise. When the bottom fell out of the rubber 
market, they sold their gadgets and returned to the jungle 
to live serenely on bananas and breadfruit. 

American guayule growers, although they saw the ap- 
proaching shadow of war, did not dare attempt further 
peacetime expansion on their own. They knew that a 
severe rubber slump in Java would not be a catastrophe to 
native growers who would only have to give up their 
radios (a popular instrument served by many native sta- 
tions), and return to the old home jungle. 

When an industry hits rough weather in the United 
States, though, there is no opulent jungle to support work- 
ers until the storm blows over. If heavy industrial and 
farming investments became dependent on guayule rubber 
growing in this country, a drop in the market price below 
production costs would be disastrous. So the Salinas rubber 
growers have awaited some plan to insure market stability 
—or the all-out defense need, now upon us, that would 
support expansion. 


Guayule vs. Synthetic Rubber 


SOME CRITICS DOUBT THAT GUAYULE PRODUCTION COsTS CAN 
compete with imported rubber, but as long as the world 
market price remains above 15 cents per pound, guayule 
can be produced profitably. Recently, President William 
O’Neill of the General Tire and Rubber Company made 
public a statement confirming this: 

“The government can grow and process in two years 
enough guayule rubber to meet domestic and defense 
needs far more cheaply than it can build synthetic rubber 
plants to produce a similar tonnage,” he said. 

Present small scale production costs for guayule rubber 
are from 15 cents to 19 cents per pound, and imported rub- 
ber cost 22 cents a pound in October of this year. Large 
scale production of guayule, Mr. O’Neill says, should low- 
er the cost of guayule rubber to about 10 cents 4 pound. 

Two powerful groups have actively opposed the devel- 
opment of guayule rubber. First, those with investments in 
rubber tree plantations in the Orient, many of whom are 
Americans; and second, the petroleum interests who want 
support for the development of synthetic rubber, most of 
which is made from petroleum. 

The government has already put millions of dollars into 
subsidizing synthetic rubber development, and will spend 
many more. In mid-January the Federal Loan Admunistra- 

tor announced that the nation would spend $400,000,000 to 
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increase the production of synthetic rubber to 400,000 tons 
annually by the middle of 1943. 

Synthetic rubber, however, is not real rubber and cannot 
replace para or guayule in many uses. Synthetic rubber has 
some advantages, such as resistance to heat, sunlight, and 
oily substances, which make it a valuable contribution to 
manufacturing efficiency. But old Mother Nature still has 
a few secret ingredients in natural rubber that makes it 
more elastic and wear-resistant. 

Synthetic rubber is much more costly to produce than 
guayule; it has sold at from 65 cents to $1 per pound. The 
capital investment for expansion of synthetic rubber pro- 
duction is also more costly than that required for guayule. 
The United States Tariff Commission’s report states that 
the total cost of constructing plants for the production of 
synthetic rubber would range from $75,000,000 to $100,- 
(00,000 for every 100,000 long tons of yearly synthetic rub- 
ber capacity. For guayule, however, the capital investment 
for agricultural equipment, nurseries, buildings, mainte- 
nance shops, rubber extraction mills, and deresinating fac- 
tories probably would amount to about $20,000,000 for 
every 100,000 long tons of yearly production capacity— 
one fourth to one fifth that of synthetic rubber. 


A New National Asset 


IN ADDITION, GUAYULE GROWING WOULD GIVE AMERICAN 
farmers a valuable new crop, and initial production facili- 
ties would not require, as in the case of synthetic rubber, 
large quantities of steel, chemicals, and chemical equip- 
ment, now sorely needed for defense production. 

The Department of Agriculture favors support of the at- 
tempted revival of rubber tree growing in Latin American 
countries, and millions of dollars from both the United 
States government and private funds have been poured in- 
to this enterprise. But the leaf disease that nearly wiped 
out Brazil’s trees several years ago has seriously hindered 
present ventures. Botanists are trying to develop resistant 
strains, and otherwise to control the destructive disease, 
but little practical success has been achieved so far. 

Inadequate reports on guayule’s price and promise have 
been turned in to department officials. Guayule supporters 
(farmers, scientists who developed the shrub, and public- 
spirited citizens with no personal financial interest in the 
project) have been blocked at every attempt to get a com- 
plete and unbiased hearing. Another damper to govern- 
ment interest in home-grown rubber has been the admin- 
istration’s policy of discouraging any American enterprise 
that conflicts with exports important to other friendly 
nations. 

The army and navy, vitally concerned with our rubber 
supply, have sent their own investigators to survey guayule 
possibilities. Their very favorable reports and recommen- 
ne ee support were sent to Washington. 

evera 
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Nurses Wanted: A Career Boom 


by EDITH M. STERN 


What kind of job is it that the government is asking thousands of young 


women with education { 


equip themselves for? A dead end job, once the 


war emergency has passed? Or an expanding profession with a future? 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT wants 50,000 youNc WoMEN 
between eighteen and thirty-five—highschool education 
required, college preferred—to enroll immediately in 
nursing schools. There is a shortage of graduate nurses. 

To meet the emergency requirements of the armed 
forces and the civilian population, every graduate nurse 
available for wartime duty must be relieved by newcomers 
to the profession. 

It is a profession with a future. Girls who now embark 
on a nursing career will have more than the satisfaction 
of serving their country in an emergency. They will also 
have a post-war career with a future. Demand has ex- 
ceeded supply in more than a hundred varieties and levels 
of nursing jobs, from bedside care to deanship of a 
university school of nursing; from direct service as a 
rural county nurse to supervision of a state public health 
nursing service; from being an airplane hostess to direct- 
ing 3,000 nurses in municipal hospitals. “Even in the 
depth of the great depression, nursing jobs went begging 
for the kind of nurses the field required,” says Anna L. 
Tittman, R.N., director of the Nurse Placement Service, 
Chicago. For graduate nurses who are also college 
women, job opportunities have been dizzying. Westera 
Reserve and Yale University Schools of Nursing could 
place three or four times as many of their graduates as 
are available. An 1871 Godey’s Lady’s Book prophecy 
that one day nursing would be a field for “educated 
ladies” has been fulfilled. 

It is shocking to discover that many college girls inter- 
ested in nursing are discouraged by their parents. Nursing 
is looked down upon by some middle class mothers as not 
quite a nice sort of job, and nursing is thought of as being 
on the career level of glorified domestic service. This 
wrong impression on the part of parents has kept many 
talented young women out of a profession that for a 
generation has been raising its standards so that it really 
is a scientific profession, not just a job. Of course, nurses 
have some unpleasant duties to perform. So have doctors 
and dentists. Members of the medical profession have 
never been looked down upon because of such tasks. They 
represent science. Today, nursing is on a scientific plane 
undreamed of in a day and age when country girls with 
little education could easily become nurses. It takes more 
than a grade school education to prepare for nursing in 
an era of new medical techniques, blood banks, fever 
therapy, and modern nutrition. 

Parents of college girls who wish to become nurses 
should visit a good school of nursing, see for themselves 
the carefully planned curriculum, the fine student body, 
the well prepared faculty, and learn of the revolution 
which modern science has brought to the careers of all 

‘who take care of the sick. Modern physicians, with their 
precise scientific approach to their own professions, must 
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count upon modern nurses. This means that more col- 
lege graduates must aspire to the nursing profession. 


The Public Health Nurse Teaches by Doing 


EVEN AT THE BOTTOM OF THE LADDER A NURSE'S DUTIES 
nowadays are not wholly concerned with the ill. She is 
also a teacher, a missionary for fitness of mind and body. 
Surely that is as fine a profession as any American mother 
could wish for her daughter. 

The contemporary visiting nurse does far more than 
care for the sick poor or give treatments by the hour 
for a fee. When I went with one on her rounds I saw 
her being family counselor, adviser on nutrition, sanita- 
tion, and child psychology. In a modern apartment 
Helen, eleven and precocious, had been ordered to bed for 
two weeks because of a continual temperature which the 
doctor said might indicate tuberculosis. The nurse gave 
the child a bed bath; told her mother, a cooperative, 
intelligent woman, what simple sickroom equipment to 
get; showed her how to keep a temperature chart. What 
was Helen eating? An informal discourse on principles 
of nutrition followed. . . . Helen bounced restlessly. Was 
she like this all the time? ... “Yes,” the mother answered. 
“She runs me ragged.” The nurse capitalized on the 
child’s adoring appreciation of the bed bath treat to 
explain to her, smiling, that her mother had other duties 
and that she must be considerate of her; later, she sug- 
gested some simple, inexpensive bed occupations for the 
child. “Be careful she doesn’t become spoiled,” she 
warned. 

Five floors up in a tenement, Mrs. O’Brien, aged twenty- 
six, had had her sixth child. Five youngsters crowded 
the stuffy rooms. While the nurse attended to the mother, 
bathed the baby and spotted a sore in its mouth which 
she said must be watched, she chatted about general 
family matters. So they wouldn’t eat liver! . . . would 
Mrs. O’Brien like a little book telling different ways to 
prepare it and other inexpensive meats? . . . And six- 
year-old Mary wasn’t eating well? Maybe the O’Briens 
fussed with her too much .. . leave her alone through a 
few meals and see what happens. . . . Jimmie oughtn’t go 
to kindergarten with that bad cold, and keep him away 
from the baby. . . . What did the children think about 
the new baby, anyway? Were they asking questions? 
Now would be a good time to enlighten them simply. . . . 
Deftly the nurse showed Mrs. O’Brien’s sister, in tem- 
porary charge, how to make bags of old newspaper for 
the disposal of waste matter; explained that the window 
should not be flung wide open before the baby’s bath. 
When we were about ready to leave, the young father, re- 
leased for a few hours from his truck, came in. He beamed 
upon the baby. “Quite a responsibility,” the nurse com- 
mented, as she nacked her bag. He grinned. “Oh, I 
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dunno. Keep their bellies full, give ‘em a penny once 
in a while, and that’s about all there is to it,” he said. 
“Oh, there’s more to it than that,” the nurse answered, 
and I felt a to-be-continued in her tone. “Well, goodby— 
I'll see you all tomorrow.” 

Such apparently casual instruction in familial responsi- 
bility, child welfare and home economics, given as an 
obbligato to ministrations, is, actually, thoroughly schooled 
and planned; all in the day’s training and work ot every 
public health nurse, whether she be paid by private or 
public funds. The cleavage between bedside care and 
preventive health measures is fast disappearing. Two 
decades ago, some health officers boasted, “Our nurses 
do no nursing.” On the other hand ministering angels 
put hands on fevered brows, but did little teaching. The 
modern public health nurse becomes an effective teacher 
through doing: doing, in an emergency, is her spring- 
board for teaching. Her main role is being popular 
interpreter of the findings of science, the link between 
the laboratory and the community. “Educated ladies” 
must be informed and articulate as well as deft. 

Sometimes, of course, a public health nurse has her 
hands too full to give much individual bedside care, and 
must exercise all her ingenuity to transmit her health 
message. This is the case at present, for example, where 
U. S. Public Health Service nurses have gone to work 
with local health agencies in suddenly overpopulated de- 
fense areas. Their jobs often have the challenge of 
pioneering. In one district, composed largely of islands, 
the nurses’ work consists chiefly in arranging regular 
meetings for mothers’ clubs and midwifery classes. In an- 
other, from an office where orange crates serve as filing 
cases, the nurse instructs a group of 75 pregnant Mexican 
women through an interpreter; and, so far, although 
handicapped by an unsatisfactory water supply, has helped 
stave off any epidemics. Another federal nurse serves in 
the first organized county health unit in the state: none 
of the population has ever before heard of a public health 
officer, and the nearest doctor—except for one M.D. who is 
also the town mayor, druggist, and ambulance driver—is 
twenty-two miles away. Quite the opposite is a colleague’s 
problem of organization: she was stationed in a county 
containing two rival cities, each with its own well- 
organized type of health work. Her “nursing” duty is to 
combine their facilities for their own and the county’s 
defense health needs. 


The Industrial Nurse’s Day Has No Monotony 


CoINCIDENT WITH THE CALL FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSES IN 
war production areas is the demand for industrial nurses 
employed by individual plants. On December 6, 1941, 
a single nurse placement agency had twenty times more 
requests for industrial nurses than it could fill. This 
nursing field’ had been expanding long before the defense 
boom, as industry discovered that it was cheaper to pay 
for health services to employes than to have them lose 
time through poor health. An industrial nurse’s typical 
day includes almost everything except monotony. A 
worker comes in, back from sick leave for influenza; she 
talks with him, estimates his fitness to return to work... . 
A forewoman sends down a girl complaining of head- 
ache; the nurse consults her records; are headaches 
habitual with the young woman? ... Men in the chemical 
division come in to have dressings on scratches changed. 
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Her office unpopulated for a few minutes, the nurse 
lant to check on its health-house- 


wanders through the plant to che hou 
keeping. How is the ventilation? Are men in grinding 
o . . 5 
departments wearing their goggles? Are too many colds 
about? ... At lunch time she hovers in the cafeteria, tact- 
fully suggesting luncheon choices. . . . Later, she may hold 
a class in farst aid, or show a group of young men how to 
lift to avoid hernias. . . . She encourages dental care; pre- 


scribes precautions for pregnant women who remain at 


their machines; maternally advises imprudent girls to 
wear rubbers or warmer clothing. A good industrial 
nurse day by day gains the workers’ confidence, straight- 
ens out off-hour difficulties. One company nurse, dis- 
covering that a factory girl’s anemia came from malnu- 
trition, managed to revolutionize the dietary habits of her 
whole family of eight. When to another a worker con- 
fded: “I wasn't really sick, all those days I was out. But 
my wife gets doubled up with arthritis, and I got to help 
with the kids,” the nurse told him how to secure the 
services of a WPA housekeeper. Now he stays on the job. 
Similarly, the long arms of nurses employed by large 
offices, banks, department stores, and schools, touching 
frst their immediate charges, reach out among families 
and indeed entire communities to put them in contact 
with agencies that help them solve their health prob- 
lems. There was a nurse in a rural school where many 
of the pupils had trachoma, an infectious eye disease. The 
parents had been unwilling to let children go to a distant 
hospital for treatment; but through their personal confi- 
dence in the nurse, one after another consented to the 
journey. Within a few years, the county’s incidence of 
trachoma dropped from 30 to less than one percent. 


The Special Nurse Is in Demand 


IF THE CHALLENGE AND GRATIFICATION OF SOME NURSING JOBS_ 
lie in variety and scope, in others it springs from spe- 
cialization. Medical specialties like obstetrics and pedia- 
trics have their nurse as well as physician specialists. 
Nurses, with Children’s Bureau cooperation, are getting 
postgraduate training at places like Tuskegee, Ala., in 
order to help lower our appalling rural maternal and 
infant mortality rates. Orthopedic nursing has been ex- 
tended since 1937; one exciting aspect of its work is pre- 
ventive. The orthopedic nurse can detect.a youngster’s 
slight abnormality of gait which may indicate congenital 
hip dislocation, see that it is treated in time to prevent 
lifelong lameness; knows how to strap a newborn baby’s 
clubfoot, under a doctor’s direction, to obviate several, 
possibly unsuccessful, operations later. Psychiatric nursing 
is in its infancy, but mental hospitals are more and more 
coming to recognize the need for staff nurses trained 
in the peculiar problems of the mentally ill, able to relate 
psychiatric to organic care. A longer established specialty 
is surgical nursing, with duties grading from scrub or 
suture nurse to operating room superior. Hers, as much 
as the Surgeon’s, is the responsibility for a smoothly 
proceeding and successful operation: it is she who must 
know the technique of each surgeon, assign each assisting 
nurse her duties, see that equipment is kept up and in 
order. The post is ideal for nurses with a precise and. 
Sys cast of mind. 4 
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and to give care to individual patients. The experts 
among them are always in demand. The less expert are 
subject to all the fluctuations of economic cycles. 


sociology. Openings for nurses to teach natural and social 
sciences at the college level are numerous. 

There are desk jobs available for nurses, too: serving 
with a state board of examiners to maintain nursing 
standards; acting as officer of a nurses’ organization; 
_AsouTt 49 PERCENT OF ALL NURSES, TODAY, WORK IN INSTITU- eens se saci euice eng ee geet ae 
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Nursing in Institutions 
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was given to hospital employment by the eight-hour day ‘Any good nurse,” says Katharine Faville, R.N., director 

which automatically increased the need for staff nurses ee rienry Street VisiigN Cea d 

by half. Another came from the growing number of rane Aa ASE rg oe cae er ase gS 
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Dice ee ese Ck gtaCuate: fore womens that require comparable training. Many 

nurses in tuberculosis sanitaria and in homes for the aged 


teaching, supervisory, and administrative positions in the 
institutional, nursing education, and public health fields 
pay from $2,500-$6,000 annually. A few pay more. Col- 
lege-trained nurses, during the first year of employment, 
have a median salary higher than any other group of col- 
lege women. The profession has opportunities for travel: 
Children’s Bureau consultants are on the road more than 
half the time; other government nurses serve in Alaska, 
Iceland, Hawaii, the Canal Zone, the Philippines, and 
Puerto Rico. For those who prefer to stay put, it offers 
stability: some Henry Street nurses who began with 
Lillian Wald in the 1900’s still go their rounds in New 
York. A nurse has her choice of serving in a modern 
hospital with all the reenforcements of equipment and 
staff or of pioneering, possibly without a doctor, on an 
Indian reservation. For every temperament—academic, 
executive, pedagogical, adventurous, home loving—the 
profession has niches, many of them at the top. 


and for children, have also contributed to institutional 
demand exceeding qualified nurse supply. 

As against the rewards of intensive care of a single 
patient, institutional nursing offers the satisfactions of the 
greatest service to the greatest number. It affords, too, 
opportunities for executing large scale projects. When 
vitamin therapy for pellagra was inaugurated in a south- 
ern hospital, a physician, a dietitian, and a nurse were 
integral parts of an experimental triumvirate. The doctor 
prescribed; the dietitian supervised preparation of the 
food; equally important, the nurse persuaded the patients 
to eat it. Materially, hospital jobs in contrast to private 
practice assure regular employment, vacations and sick 
leave with pay, and opportunities for advancement. In 
the hospital department of a large eastern city, for ex- 
ample, among every ten staff nurses earning $900-$1,600 
a year with maintenance, one may become head nurse; 
one of every two head nurses becomes supervisor; one of 
every two supervisors, assistant superintendent of nurses; But It’s Not Just a Job 
one of every three assistant superintendents, superintend- 
ent, at $3,000 a year with maintenance. Finally, one of THERE Is, AMONG QUALIFICATIONS FOR NURSING, We var 
these superintendents of nurses is slated to become essential fanaa pea ; paw See eas 
director of the organization, at $5,000 a year. With some for aaa ee ee t a So i eee 
variations, similar opportunities and pay obtain for the  ‘©Concarily. I talked with two nurses, cach in a key 


position: one, director of a governmental nursing service; 
country at large. Aes 

the other, head of a nationally famous visiting nurse 

A Profesii nRAne Nick organization. Each spoke glowingly of her satisfaction in 

eee building up a staff, in stimulating the creation of far-flung 

Most NEEDED OF ALL ARE NURSES QUALIFIED AS INSTRUCTORS nursing services; and each added, almost wistfully, 

and administrators in schools of nursing whose standards, “Though of course I miss the contact with patients.” 


despite the urgent need for their graduates, have been Earlier in the century, England tried sending out college 
steadily rising. No longer are such schools merely a | women without nursing training to teach public health. 
device for supplying hospitals with cheap help. Students The attempt was a failure. One young girl, frankly 
‘today study for a profession, and do little glorified expressing her interest in organizational work, her dis- 
chamber work like making empty beds, carrying trays, interest in bedside care, was turned down by one good 
and arranging flowers. nursing school after another. Finally one consented to 
- No longer is one student assigned to taking all the enroll her—within three months she was dropped as un- 
temperatures, another to giving all the sponge baths; satisfactory for the profession of nursing. 
class room and clinical work are interrelated, and nurses- Only young women with a sincere interest in caring 
in-training gain experience with patients, not procedures. for the sick should answer their government’s call to 
No longer can “these gentle helpers,” as an 1878 nursing _— enroll in a training school for nurses, and step on the 
textbook stated, be “guided by simple knowledge and first rung of the profession's ladder. After that, with a 
simple rules.” Present nursing techniques, like diet world of worn, battered, undernourished peoples) with a 
therapy, fever therapy for mental patients, after-care in South Amterica rapidly awakening to the ne ot eo 
heart surgery, and administration of intravenous injec- ernmental health services and sears putes ys ie 
tions require a background of biology, chemistry, and with positions waiting in the ie tates an uF = 
anatomy. Present nursing functions, especially in public of our counties still having no cede A public 
health work, are based on knowledge of family and health, they can climb as high, and in whatever direction, 
community relations gained through psychology and they please. 
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Federal Works Agency 


In a 275-home community for army families the houses are well placed in relation to each other and the mountainside 


Why Dreary Housing Projects? 


by ALBERT MAYER ~ 


Lack of imagination in design is minimizing the value of most of the large 
scale housing being built, declares this writer, who has served as architect 
and consultant on many projects. 


WAR HOUSING IS BEING PUSHED WITH HEROIC SPEED AS PART 
of the concentrated effort to use our industrial capacity to 
its fullest as the world’s democratic arsenal. Even greater 
speed will be needed as tire rationing and shortage of 
automobiles limit commuting range and possibilities. Speed 
is problem number one in housing. But another problem 
of importance is how to incorporate in our large scale 
housing projects physical, moral, spiritual, and civic values 
which have both immediate and permanent significance, 
values which we all agree are integral parts of our tradi- 
tion, integral issues in this war, and integral objectives for 
our national life after the war. 

Large scale housing is being created at a rate unprece- 
dented in our history. The housing (defense and non-de- 
fense) that has gone before, laid the groundwork for its 
design and execution. Housing for those of low income— 
war housing or otherwise—encounters a number of obsta- 
cles. Opposition to any or all of it, organizational difficul- 
ties in Washington, clashes of personalities, relative ab- 
sence of strong public opinion on housing, priorities and 


allocations—these subjects are getting the intense attention. 


of housers, congressmen, and some of the public. 
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Certainly these matters are of prime importance. Cer-— 
tainly we must struggle to solve them well, both for now 
and for hereafter. But there is another vital aspect of — 
housing which should be, but is not, receiving earnest 
attention. The generally depressing architectural char- | 
acter of the projects, their mechanistic rather than human _ 
quality, are visible tangible aspects which are alienating 
people and communities, or at least leaving them indif- 
ferent. Yet very likely it is this which influences the pub- 
lic’s attitude toward housing more than any other factor. 

_ The driving motive behind the housing movement is an 
inspiring one, the goal of a proper living background for — 
all our citizens, whatever their income; in its present 
form, the provision of housing which will make our 
human productive power as efficient as our splendid 
physical productive plant by creating broad-gauged liv- 
ing conditions. The crucial question is: are we capaplen 
of creating an architectural and living character in hous- 
Ing Projects as inspiring as our motives? 2) © eas 
hope of doing better ie the f tag ¢ oan o ceent 
ng Detter, or the feeling that there is no posi- 
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tive way to improve the situation, that the occasional at- 
tractive project is due to luck. This is far from true. Of 
course, in such a complex creative field as architecture, 
no method will guarantee masterpieces, but we can much 
improve the general level of achievement, can fertilize the 
field out of which masterpieces grow, without sacrifice of 
all-precious speed. 


WHAT ARE THE COMMON DEFECTS OF PROJECTS? Wuat 
are the conditions under which the work is thought out 
and carried out? Finally what can be done to call forth 
an architecture commensurate with the national oppor- 
tunity in housing and community design, accelerated and 
heightened by the war emergency ? 

A couple of provisos to a general indictment must be 
noted. While the general level is low, there do exist 
isolated examples of fine large scale housing. Such, for 
example, are Chatham Village in Pittsburgh, Carl Mack- 
ley Houses in Philadelphia, Quinnipiac Terrace in New 
Haven, the defense housing at New Kensington near 
Pittsburgh, at Stratford, Conn., Wyvernwood in Los An- 
geles. Again, the general dullness is not any more charac- 
teristic of public than of private work. Take, for instance, 
the large scale projects undertaken by the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company—every bit as leaden as any pub- 
lic housing project I might name. 

By and large, a typical large scale housing project of 
today is merely a multiplication process of a single unit 
or two units. Their designer has not grasped the fact that 
a project for 1,000 families, or even 500—to say nothing of 
several thousand—is practically a town; that endless 
multiplication of the same unit, endless square feet of red 
brick or stucco or asbestos shingles will not do. Heaven 
defend us from the spurious individuality of the sub- 
divider’s home project with its myriad of styles and 
finishes pilfered from all countries and all epochs. But, 
on the other hand, the harsh barracky tradition of the 
state hospital or asylum or the company town is deaden- 
ing and unsatisfactory. There must be warmth instead 
of the present grimness; in place of the present mono- 
tone, there must be a symphony of tones. If it isn’t put- 
ting it too sententiously, the need is to create a tone poem 


Variation in building height 
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instead of hitting one chord continuously. We can create 
interest and variety within one underlying idiom, as in 
the old New England towns—Chestnut Street in Salem, 
or Craftsbury Common for example—or as in Edinburgh 
and Bath in eighteenth century England. The typical 
rigid uniformity of our modern projects is not only a 
matter of architectural poverty or of failure to relate them 
to site and city. It does violence to the human content, 
er the people in them are not all alike, don’t all do the 
same thing. Essentially, planning a large scale project 
offers this opportunity of reflecting both the group as a 
whole and the sense of inviolacy of the individual within 
that group. 

This does not mean that every house or apartment must 
be different—as a matter of fact the similarities of status, 
outlook, and activities of the residents far outweigh their 
differences. It simply means a reflection in design of the 
realization that a community is an integrated, inter-related 
summation of living individuals, not a multiplication of 
cells. Though the immediate effect on morale and the 
long range effect on the community are possibly immea- 
surable, they are of profound importance. 


LaRGE SCALE HOUSING OFFERS ANOTHER BASIC OPPORTUNITY. 
The physical area involved presents a much freer scope 
for ideas in the inter-relation of buildings, known as site 
planning; and the need of the large population for play- 
grounds, parks, community facilities, sometimes shops, 
offers the opportunity for an integrated design of various 
elements—not just of dwellings. Here again we must 
record a general failure. Either the site plan is so open- 
ended that one doesn’t feel he is in a community or entity, 
or it consists of a series of courts which produce a feeling 
of complete enclosure. In the current prevailing straight 
line or zigzag assembly of buildings, you know the whole 
story at once; in the current defense idiom of irregularly 
placed buildings, all is confusion. Interest, suspense, 
climax, are totally lacking. There must be an emotional 
nucleus or core to every project so that the people living 
there identify themselves with it, so the visitor or passer- 
by feels sure This Is It. Maybe it’s the community house 
or the shopping center, or a common, or a grove of glori- 


U. S. Housing Authority 


s has been employed with skill and discrimination in this project of 534 dwelling units 
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ous old trees—something that symbolizes the particular 
community. The whole site plan, which must have in- 
timate nuclei of interest, should build up to this major 
focus. 

It would be wrong to conclude that the failure to 
achieve such things is due to the size of the projects. The 
New Kensington defense project, perched in the steep 
Alleghenies, is an example of good design. The bold 
massing of the large units, the dramatic use of the steep 
differences of level, the contrast of warm redwood with 
the more formal brickwork, the projections in redwood 
which subdivide the long buildings into human: intimate 
units, reveal the possibilities in large scale housing. Chat- 
ham Village, also in Pittsburgh, achieves its pleasing 
effect because the houses seem to nestle into the hillsides— 
while New Kensington seems to challenge them. Two 
different approaches, both thrilling. One feels that the 
architects have lovingly studied the sculpture of these hills. 
Quinnipiac Terrace in New Haven illustrates a different 
set of conditions: situated on a curving slope overlooking 
the Quinnipiac River, the architecture of this development 
is gay with color and offers unexpected vistas and river 
view from most of the apartments and most places in the 
project. The community house in white and blue stands 
out attractively from the yellow-red of the brick. These 
projects show what can be done. 

And in other large scale projects in this country we have 
done good, even splendid, work. The architecture of the 
TVA—its dams, power houses, bridges; the conception 
and landscaping of any of our parkway and recreation 
systems; the bold masses of Rockefeller Center, these are 
living expressions of a vital architecture and a vital nation. 


BuT WE HAVE FAILED TO ACHIEVE ANY SUCH GRANDEUR IN 
housing generally. I think the fault lies with the archi- 
tects, the Housing Authorities, and other housing agenciés 
in their misemployment of architects. 

In the first place, these employing agencies have pre- 
occupied themselves with their ambition to achieve dur- 
able buildings at ever lower costs, lower costs than the 
last job and lower costs than everyone else. The program 
is designed for that, with a technician for each item, and 
a board or a deputy administrator to make doubly sure. 
Quite right too, for added cost doesn’t necessarily make 
better architecture. But until the Authority or the Public 
Buildings Administration or the insurance company or 
whoever builds these projects realizes that it is a tremen- 
dous human responsibility to create a community; that it 
means more than economical plumbing, so many square 
feet per room, so much drying space; until they insist that 
equal emphasis be placed on the spiritual and evocative 
aspects of the project, satisfactory results will be achieved 
only occasionally as now, through the efforts of a particu- 
larly gifted and passionately interested architect. 

The housing agencies make a second mistake, in. the 
method of choice, and in the choice of architects. This is 
a hangover of the depression, for housing was born in 
the depression and one of its major objectives was the 
spread of employment. Groups of architects wére em- 
ployed on an individual project—in some cases as many 
as ten men; even had each individual been an ideal selec- 
tion, together they could scarcely have turned out worthy 
work. But due to the nature of this criterion, the selec- 
tions were far from ideal. Even where the criterion was 
superficially more suitable, such as the general standing 
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and reputation of the architectural firm, the results have 
been no better, for as a whole the architectural profession 
had given little thought or study to housing and com- 
munity planning. Firms that had done outstanding we 
buildings or churches or costly residences, knew little an 
cared less about housing. While as a job it was all right 
to do, far from being thrilled at the opportunity to cre- 
ate a new kind of life and a new kind of community, they 
just took it on without grasping the opening of new 
ons. 
ae the housing agency and the architect there has been 
plenty of technical knowledge available, plenty of cost 
studies, of maintenance and management studies, heat- 
ing reports, financing reports. Just one thing is missing. 
Nobody gives affection or love to planning these projects. 
You plan a country house with love, and so dees your 
architect. Jointly and separately you and the architect de- 
vote long hours to the design of a church or a community 
center. But a housing project scarcely seems to get out 
of the status of a technician’s cross-word puzzle. 
Instead of determining to do better, and trying to figure 
out how, there has been a further tendency to conclude 
that as long as the results are pretty terrible, we might as 
well cut architect’s fees, or simply dispense with architects 
and go in for the wholesale adaptation of previous plans 
to new projects; or leave it to some bureau to do the de- 
signing. The quality of such projects born of this attitude 
—mainly defense projects—proves to be still lower in the 
scale than their predecessors. 


Wuart To vo aBouT IT? THE FeperaL Works AGENCY IN 
a limited number of cases has done what common sense _ 
should have dictated in the first place. Wherever it could, 
FWA selected for defense housing projects architects 
whose previous work and known outlook indicated their 
deep interest in and their ability to make a constructive _ 
contribution to housing and planning. While the supply 
of such architects wasn’t enough to go around, and the 
quality of their projects was uneven, it can be safely as- 
serted that their defense projects are more stimulating and 
more spirited than (with a few exceptions) anything that 
has gone before, public or private. It should be said in 
fairness that the government housing agencies, benefiting 
by earlier experience, have themselves become more in- 
terested in the living quality and the spiritual lift of the 
new defense communities. And more and more they are 
refraining from dictating their own ideas as to how to 
attain those ends. Particularly the New York State Hous- 
ing Division, the Federal Works Agency, and latterly the 
United States Housing Authority, are now sensitive to 
these matters. While this is an indication that at least 
some of the numerous housing agencies are on the right 
track, the proportion of stirring projects still is lower than 
it should be. Many agencies and authorities are still not 
vitally interested or not clearly aware that fine work has 
be ciedied whhont los ce Reece ae 
for more or less irrelevant fe The oul oe ae 
out responsibility. It can do ae a He 
ity. 1 do much to impress on housing 
agencies, public and private, how important is their in- 
terest in producing inspiring projects. They must work 
stiri Of hese IbeRT ge 
7 P intangibles, For one thing 
y. can take stock of those projects that stand out. The 
architects responsible for them (Continued on page 93) 
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Wages and Prices in All-Out War 


by JOHN M. CLARK 


Not higher wages to bolster “the American standard of living,” but a 


national willingness to % 


‘rego comforts and buy guns—this, a well known 


economist urges, is the cost of victory. A reply to Dr. Lubin’s article 
“Wage Policies and Price Trends,” in the January Survey Graphic. 


SEVERAL MONTHS aco, Isapor Lusin, HEAD OF THE BUREAU 
of Labor Statistics in the U. S. Department of Labor, ap- 
peared before the House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, the dominant purpose of his testimony being opposi- 
tion to the inclusion of a wage ceiling in the pending 
price control bill. This was back in the time when we 
were still half in and half out of the world struggle—de- 
cades ago, in terms of events. The substance of Dr. 
Lubin’s article in January dates back to that testimony, 
but the original material suffers from undue condensation, 
with omission of some important parts of the picture. As 
it stands, the article defends existing wage policy as non- 
inflationary, without such safeguards as the original testi- 
mony contemplated, and has the effect (through arrange- 
ment and emphasis) ef encouraging organized labor to 
battle to maintain or increase its standard of living, 
wherever it has the economic power. 

While the article was on its way through the press, the 
world in which it was written suddenly came to an end, 
and the article is so timed as to have the effect of a key- 
note pronouncement for the new world in which our 
civilization, with its back to the wall, is fighting for its 
life. 

For this new period, I believe the keynote should 
stress a more positive wage policy, and a real sharing of 
the sacrifices which are now clearly necessary. And I have 
hopes that in the light of present conditions Dr. Lubin 
himself might agree, at least in part. 

With Dr. Lubin’s contention that wages should not be 
“frozen” by a rigid ceiling, I agree heartily. Parts of the 
article also suggest that Dr. Lubin might agree with me 
in a further proposition, which I will state as follows: 
“Labor has assumed responsibility for maintaining war 
production and avoiding stoppages. There is great need 
of extending this responsibility to the matter of wages: to 


the avoidance of wage increase which would bring on a 


serious inflationary spiral of rising prices.” So far, so 
good. The rub comes in implementing such a generality, 
and preventing it from degenerating into lip-service. And 
I believe that unless more is done than Dr. Lubin’s article 
calls for, we are sure to get the kind of inflationary spiral 
which farm and labor representatives alike insist they 
want to prevent. Rather than trace points of disagreement, 
it seems more useful to make a brief positive statement, 
much of which finds support in the facts cited by Dr. 
Lubin himself. 

What is needed is neither rigid wage-freezing nor a 
do-nothing attitude, but a general and positive wage 
policy which cares enough about avoiding inflation to do 


something about it, flexible in application, but not so 


Professor Clark wishes it made clear that the views here expressed are 
his own, and do not necessarily represent the official views of the ice 0 
Price Administration to which he is on loan from Columbia University.— 


Tuer Eprror. 
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flexible as to permit everything. The specifications would 
need to be worked out by a representative body and to be 
definite enough to afford a guide to boards concerned in 
the settling of wage disputes. They must be based on a 
clear recognition of the factors in our present course which 
are bound to lead to a big and calamitous inflation unless 


‘we change them. This wage policy would need to be 


joined to a farm price policy in a way that would put an 
end to the futile race of each to get ahead of the other, or 
else costs of living and wages will chase one another end- 
lessly. 


The Price of Freedom 


UNTIL THE PAST SUMMER, WE WERE GETTING ONLY ENOUGH 
more guns to give us “more butter” too. People got more 
dollars, spent them, and got, let us say, half their extra 
spending in the shape of more goods, the rest going into 
increased prices. We have passed with painful suddenness 
from this golden age to an all-out war economy which has 
as its goal the devotion to war of more than half the na- 
tional output in the new fiscal year, and a drastic cutting 
down of all civilian products that stand in the way. 

When President Roosevelt announced this to the coun- 
try, thirty days after Pearl Harbor, he was telling us two 
things. 

First, we must work and produce as never before. 
Second, we must do it without the usual reward for hard 
and productive labor—more comforts and enjoyments. 
We shall have less of these things, because we must pro- 
duce weapons instead. President Roosevelt was telling us, 
in his message of January 6, that our national “standard of 
living” is going to be reduced, heavily. 

More strictly, our standard of purchase of goods for 
consumption will be reduced. We can still “consume” our, 
present houses and our present cars—while the tires last. 
And we can buy defense bonds, or save in some other way. 
With these qualifications, our standard of living will be 
reduced, no matter what happens to money incomes, be- 
cause the goods will not be there. From now on more 
money in our pockets will not mean more goods for us 
to buy. There will be less goods no matter how much 
more money there is. One group cannot get more goods 
except as others suffer more than the general curtailment. 
And two such great groups as farmers and labor cannot 
get more goods, because there are not enough others for 
them to take the goods away from. 

Most of the curtailment will be in comforts and con- 
veniences, rather than in outright necessities. There will 
be plenty of unpleasantness and some hardship. In a 
general way, the reduction in standard of living made 
necessary by the curtailments of supplies of goods may be 
thought of as naturally divided among different groups, 
roughly in proportion to their consumption of the con- 
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veniences and comforts that are being cut down or cut 
off. 

If, for example, a family that spends virtually its en- 
ure income for food, clothing, and shelter finds that its 
money income will not buy approximately the usual 
amount of these things, it is suffering more than its share 
of reduction in standard of living, since these things are 
not going to have to be curtailed very much. 

The national effort we must make is too great to permit 
encouraging or temporizing with the idea that the great- 
est classes of the population can be exempted from all 
share in the general sacrifice, or that they may even in- 
crease their standards of living; as they did (in the ag- 
gregate) up to. the summer of 1941. It is a wrench to 
realize that that golden age is over; but that realization 
is the beginning of wisdom for the hard months that are 
ahead. We know now that we are at war; and our morale 
should be strong enough to accept the idea of a general 
sharing of sacrifices. If not, we shall deserve the defeat we 
are likely to suffer—and defeat in this war means de- 
struction. 


The Present Wage Policy 


THE EXISTING WAGE SITUATION CONSISTS OF A SERIES OF 
disconnected bargains, nominally free, but actually made 
under pressure of the emergency, which works consistently 
upward. Government boards reflect and transmit that 
pressure. They may recognize the inflationary effects of 
increased wages but be unable to act on this knowledge 
in any single case, lacking an over-all policy to which the 
case may be referred. 

This wage situation operates in connection with a farm 
price policy which has helped push farm prices up to 
approximately average “parity,” giving farmers greatly 
increased buying power and raising the cost of living. 

In the aggregate, wages have risen ahead of cost of liv- 
ing and kept well ahead. This is true in terms of hourly 
wage rates, and. still more in terms of earnings. While no 
doubt considerable numbers have failed to keep up, they 
would hardly be helped by encouraging the stronger bar- 
gainers to get still farther ahead. 

Workers have demanded and received increases beyond 
increased cost of living, where employers had earnings out 
of which such increases could be absorbed. This gives 
workers increased buying power while the goods for them 
to buy are being curtailed, which in turn bids up prices. 
Further, it creates differentials between industries which 
the workers who are left behind will try to iron out, and 
their employers may not be able to absorb the increases. 
(The railroad wage case is perhaps the most recent.) It 
may squeeze the high-cost producers in the same industry 
and so create pressure on prices. 

Workers feel they have a right to wage increases to 


match any further increases in cost of living, which would 


mean (a) holding the gains they have made so far; or 
(b) even increasing them, since earnings rise faster than 
hourly wage rates, and it is in terms of hourly rates that 
wage adjustments would be made, if the matter were left 
to “free bargaining.” (c) Wage demands of this sort will 
not wait for existing contracts to expire. (d) These fur- 
ther wage increases could not be absorbed, but would in- 
crease costs and thus push up prices. (e) When costs of 
living rise because goods are short, the idea that “stand- 
ards of living” in general can be maintained by increas- 
ing money incomes as fast as cost of living rises is 100 per- 
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cent delusion. In the conditions we face, it would lead to 
a hopeless pursuit-race between wages and cost of living 
The speed of the resulting inflation would Mee on Y 
by the frequency of the adjustments. One principa ee 
would be to put the real necessities of life out of reach o 
the unfortunate folks who cannot increase their money 
‘ncomes. The money incomes of all groups should enable 
them to buy the necessities the country can actually sup- 
ply, and if not, they should be increased, and that increase 
should have right of way. But to swell them to cover 
imaginary outlays on comforts and conveniences which 
are not going to be supplied, is to court trouble for a 
purely mythical gain. That is what will happen if wages, 
already liberal, are raised by a cost-of-living factor applied 
to the whole wage. If we go through this empty motion, 
in deference to people’s settled preconceptions, the useless 
money must be kept out of the goods-markets in some 
more effective way than by means of voluntary bond sub- 
scriptions. lt ’ 

Adjustments to rectify existing wage differentials, in- 
cluding those created by the present wage policy, would 
always be upward, and would also push prices up. 

To sum up, this wage policy justifies any wage 1n- 
creases which would not directly and immediately ‘push 
up the price of the product concerned, though it might 
create excess demand which would pull up prices in 
general. Many of these imcreases to date have been ab- 
sorbed by the economies of capacity output, but these are - 
now exhausted. Future wage increases will push up prices. 
Further, it justifies wage increases based on cost of living 
(and increasing earnings more than cost of living) even — 
though these would push up prices, and price ceilings 
would have to give way to them; ironing out of differ- 
entials, even though this would push up prices; a total 
farm-price-wage policy creating dollar income vastly in- 
excess of possible supply of goods. 

Such an inflationary pressure cannot be successfully 
combated by price ceilings alone. Mr. Henderson’s should- 
ers are broad, but he cannot make two plus two equal 
five. If costs are increased by approved wage increases, 
OPA could not successfully resist. General excess pur-. 
chasing power cannot be sterilized by direct price controls 
alone without the impossible job of rationing pretty much 
everything. Voluntary sterilization of excess purchasing 


power by buying defense bonds would not accomplish 
enough. 


IF WE GET A REPRESENTATIVE AND: RESPONSIBLE LABOR POLICY 
board, which accepts among other things the duty of 
formulating a wage policy aimed to prevent destructive 
price inflation, its efforts in this direction will be con- 
demned to futility from the start if they are based on a 
platform which accepts and sanctions what I have out- 
lined as the actual wage policy, and ignores or disguises 
the inflationary forces it contains. Any hope of success 
must rest on a frank facing of these unpalatable facts and 
of the necessity of sacrifice, fairly shared among all the 
people. ’ 

This will not be easy. But our old world is gone—we 
hope temporarily—and in the new world that has taken 
its place there is one supreme quality: courage. Let us 
show it, and demand it of our leaders. Have we not been 


‘thinking too much of who has to be placated, and too 


little of what must be accomplished, if the threatened life 
of our nation is to be saved? 
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Made in America 


by LEON WHIPPLE 


DHE STORY OF EVERYDAY THINGS, by Arthur Trai r arper 
Be price $3.50, , by rthur Train, Jr. Harper. 


EVERYDAY THINGS IN AMERICAN LIFE, 1776-1876, by William 
Chauncy Langdon. Scribners. 398 pp. Price $3: 


ALMANAC FOR AMERICANS, by Willis Thornton. Greenberg. 418 pp. 
Price $2.75. a 


Postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


At Curistmas I HEARD OF A MAN WHO BOUGHT A VERMONT 
attic for $100. He wanted the fun of cleaning out the hoarded 
things of four thrifty generations. The new house-owner 
thought him mad, but useful. The attic-gleaner mulled for 
days over his dusty treasures. He was not a dealer or anti- 
quarian, but just an American studying his country’s past, a 
kind of historian, and certainly a patriot for he had reverence 
for an American way of life and its symbols. In any real attic 
we shall come upon reasons for pride, and self-searching. Shall 
we, with many things, achieve less than our forefathers? 

Nowadays we are eager to draw our past close to our hearts, 
asking: what have we been that now we must defend? This 
is a kind of pioneering backward—to get at the roots of our 
tradition and faith in democracy. For many plain people the 
story becomes real if they can sense how folks lived, with 
what tools and clothes and furnishing they went about their 
work or rest or play. The spirit of free men on the march 
across a free land made America, but they had tools in their 
hands. They did not dream roads and homes and farms and 
factories; they built them, with axe and plough, as now with 
steel and power. The things we used are symbols; they tell 
part of our story, and so it is good sense to recall, as history, 
the things that Americans have made, and that made them, 
and made America. Man is material, his life is won by the 
conquest of materials. 

Consider the realm of light. There were certainly candle- 
molds in that Vermont attic from which came tapers for 
ceremony, plain forms for everyday. My grandmother H. 
used to make us tallow “dips’—a rag-wick ticd round a 
button to hold its smoky flame upright in a tin of grease. 
The coal-oil lamp lit my first schoolbooks, then gas and the 
Welsbach mantle shattering at a touch, then the miracle of 
the incandescent bulb. Now bloom strange fluorescent vapors 
that imitate the very sun. What a history could be written of 
this conquest of the dark! Light everywhere—until the symbol 
of new barbarism is the blackout. 


HappiLy OUR TWO PRESENT RECORDERS OF EVERYDAY THINGS 
found different roads to the field. Mr. Train, in his rich and 
scholarly study, lists the things we want to know about— 
houses, furniture, clothes, food and agriculture, transportation, 
and life in the community. In each division, he notes the 
modes and contributions of the pioneers: Spanish, Dutch, 
French, English; then of the regions, New England, the Mid- 
dle Colonies, the South. Last we follow the changes as ma- 
chine replaces craftsman, the West is opened by gold and 
ranching, industry conquers all, and modern life becomes an 
age of transition. Today houses, tools, travel, music, clothes 
have all suffered strange metamorphoses. Our family tree is 
traced from the Indian’s tepee to homes of plastics; colonial, 
Victorian, jazz-age fashions; flat-boats and clipper planes; In- 
dian meal and chemically born tomatoes, with a, hint that to- 
day’s children will remember nostalgically little cardboard 
nests of vitamins as the Vermonters remembered sap buckets. 
And the pictures are as fascinating as the text. Dip in any- 
where, and you will see America in the making. 

_ Things serve social functions, they become institutional 
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for progress. So Mr. Langdon’s chapters, covering 1776-1876, 
deal with roads and waterways, stores, newspapers, metals, 
horsepower for agriculture, and early railroads. The com- 
munity things rather than the personal things are pictured. 
ieel-boat and canoe become canal-boat and steam packet; the 
terrors of the native corduroy road are ameliorated by the 
McAdam turnpike; the hefty Conestoga wagon gets onto rails 
behind a steam engine; the peddler by pack or wagon settles 
down at the general store. What a picture of an expanding 
people; what ingenuity of technical experiment; what giant 
steps preparing for the miracle of today! 

The covered bridges we photograph as picturesque survi- 
vals were born of need, not esthetics, and the Burr Truss or 
Howe Truss represented achievements in mechanics. On the 
construction methods Langdon is especially rich. This is how 
our forefathers labored to get across a wide river, drawing 
blueprints that made history. How life followed these con- 
quests is recorded too—read of the drivers and horses, the 
innkeepers and whiskey-making, the mail robbers and snow- 
storms along the Cumberland-National Road. Fifteen miles 
of westing was a day’s toil—and now truckdrivers race double 
that in an hour along super-speedways. Read of the coming 
of the bathtub (1832), once prohibited in Boston except on 
advice of a physician. Of the daguerreotype, or bloomers, or 
the McCormick reaper. From one, the movies; from one, 
freedom for the feminine body; from one, the thresher-com- 
bine. 

The delight of recognition, comparison, pride, leads one on 
and on, but we cannot repeat here the story of the thing- 
makingest people in history. We just say: here is good read- 
ing for these days, escape literature, yes, but even more a chal- 
lenge—to carry on. 


SoME LIKE SENSE OF WHAT IT TAKES TO MAKE A NATION COMES 
from Mr. Thornton’s Almanac, or Book of Days of the Re- 
public, a reminder that history is made every day. The form 


is novel: under each day of the year we read half a dozen 


notes of what once happened on that date through the years. 
January 1: in 1863, Lincoln signed the Emancipation Procla- 
mation; in 1913 the Parcel Post set to work “for the ready 
and cheap exchange of goods among the people.” 

The effect is interesting and instructive though the items 
are not connected by time sequence or theme. The grouping 
is fortuitous and personal, but the pages register a massive 
impression of the variety and complexity of our endeavors. 
We remember events forgotten, and perceive how some ad- 
vances have been won, how some plans became ironical fail- 
ures, and how much of the agenda waits to be fulfilled. For 
instance, in January—Tom Mooney free (1939), the Fourteen 
Points (1918), Paine’s Common Sense (1776) Votes for 
Women (1918), Horatio Alger born (1834), gold in Cali- 
fornia (1848), U. S. Marines in Hawaii (1892). American 
events, and worth our meditations. This Almanac, like others, 
is a tickler-index of things to be- done. 


WE SEEM TO RECORD LISTS OF THINGS; BUT WHO CAN RECORD 
American life without a catalogue? Walt Whitman made 
poetry of lists, on things and places and people. We had so 
many things to make, so many places to win, so many people 
to provide for; and we were inspired by a vast dream of the 
good life for everyman. The lists are like the inventory of a 
noble inheritance. We are heirs, enjoying the usufruct, but 
charged with responsibility that the estate be not plundered or 
wasted in our hands. The lessons of our inventory are not 
material. 

We learn of the hard work and ingenuity and sacrifice that 
made this country. It was built and won. The continent 
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blood and sweat and tears, and 1s 
worth preserving in freedom at like price. The everyday 
things mean nothing without that resolve. Our survey 1m- 
poses on the spirit the sense of profound change, change that 
we hope means progress. From stagecoach and candle to 
stratoplane and photo-electric eye. In his epilogue, Arthur 
Train foresees new things—television, factory agriculture, air- 
conditioning, new materials, dream homes, and heavenly 
cities. But can he foresee new men? While that Vermont 
attic amassed its clutter of outworn things, we passed into a 
different time-frame. The creation of the strengths and am- 
bitions to live at new speeds with new mastery of ourselves 
may be the next pioneering we adventure on. Can we con- 
quer leisure as we endured toil? 

The old-fashioned among us wonder at the lighthearted 
skill with which the young dart through life. What roots can 
the family put down in the city apartment or following a job 
in the trailer? Things certainly no longer own them. Yet 
to own a bit of land and tools and a house knits a man or 
woman into the nation. To be responsible for a cow or some 
sheep is a dull chore, but it may prepare for larger respon- 
sibility. Our age sees a ceaseless turnover of things, for bet- 
ter things often, but often because we are taught style and 
prestige criteria. The economy of the machine is to make a 
lot of one thing, shoes, say. We must use up a lot of shoes 
and quality, permanence, are minor concerns. Well, this is 
familiar criticism. ‘The answer of the young may well be: 
“We are rising superior to things. We love people. On our 
travels we see the lovely face of the land and learn to love it 
all, not home but the homeland.” 

They may be right, but things are still symbols, links with 
the past, benchmarks of progress. It is a good thing to learn 
of them, perhaps to laugh at them. They are part of the 
heritage. 


has been watered with 


The World We Fell Heir To 


A GENERATION OF MATERIALISM, 1871-1900, by Carlton J. H. 


Hayes. (The Rise of Modern Europe series, edited by William L. 
Langer.) Harper. 380 pp. Price $3.75, postpaid by Survey Associates, 
Inc. 


History CAN EITHER BE A USEFUL OR A USELESS SUBJECT, DE- 
pending on the purpose and skill of the historian. Historical 
writing can be a dull exercise in the recording of events, or 
it can be an important analysis of the past which seeks to inte- 
grate all the historical forces in operation at a given time and 
interpret them as a step in the development of human society. 
If historical writing falls in the latter category, the science of 
history can be of fundamental value in our actions and judg- 
ments. It can supply us with a standard of judgment without 
which our contemporary patterns have no meaning or sub- 
stance. 

The series “The Rise of Modern Europe” is dedicated to 
the task of historical analysis. European history is divided 
into periods, and various authors attempt a synthesis of the 
tremendously varied streams which make up human life at 
that time. Since a synthesis of historical forces is largely a 
subjective matter of choice and interpretation of facts, we 
have to rely on the historian who presents it. This volume by 
Professor Hayes is the product of a rich experience and learn- 
img, and a mind which is not diverted by the external ap- 
pearance of events. 

The period from 1870 to 1900, “a generation of material- 
ism,” opens with a war and closes with a war. It was the 
period in history which saw the acceptance and application of 
the evolutionary idea with all of its ramifications in social 
theory ‘and practice. In these years, the Marxian dialectic 
was popularized and was applied to thought and politics. The 
quantum theory of physics led to an outlook which judged 
standards in material terms and presented theories with a 
dogmatic assurance of their truth. The generation of ma- 
terialism called itself liberal; it likewise gave rise to democ- 


racy. It established colonial empires and a world controlled 
by Europe in the name of humanity. Many representatives 
of this generation talked and practiced totalitarianism. In 


short, the generation of mate 


patterns that were to f 


1 igi itl ics, the mate- 
progress, science Or religion, politics or economics, 


rialist generation judged them dogmatically on the basis of 
the quantum theory. This generation laid the basis for 
the first World War, and their sons fought it. Their grand- 
sons took up the struggle again in 1939 to test the theories 
or to defend the loyalities of the materialist generation. — 

A reading of the first chapter might give the impression 
that this is “the same old book” on Europe since 1870. It 
is far from that, for the book does not follow the traditional 
arrangement of material for this period. Chapter I discusses 
the European state system after 1870 and traces the tortuous 
system of alliances which followed the Franco-Prussian war. 
Professor Hayes returns to this subject several times. Ref- 
erence is made, to be sure, to the patterns which obviously 
governed state action in diplomacy, though Professor Hayes 
does not integrate these patterns with the actual process of 
European diplomacy as well as he does other phases of 
European history. For example, the sections on liberalism 
are presented in a masterful fashion in relation to time, place, 
and conditions which surrounded the development of the 
liberal idea. European diplomacy admits of the same inte- 
gration. 

This book is important in historiography, for it presents 
a successful attempt to analyse a period which has hitherto 
admitted chiefly of description. The book is also important 
to the layman who desires to understand contemporary life. 


When we talk glibly of a’ new order of democracy and peace » 


which is to emerge from an Anglo-American victory, we 
have no conception of the magnitude of the problem of cre- 
ating that order unless we realize that one of its greatest 
enemies is the generation of materialism. Let us hope that 
we may approach the problems of our age in a manner a 
little more humble, a little less dogmatic in our interpretation 
of truth, and a little more varied in our standards than our 
predecessors did in the period from 1870 to 1900. 

College of the City of New York Francis WILLIAMSON 


A Man of Our Time 


CLARENCE DARROW—FOR THE DEFENSE, by Irving Stone. 
Doubleday, Doran, 570 pp. Price $3, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


CLaRENCE Darrow’s AUTOBIOGRAPHY WAS A~STATEMENT OF 
facts about his cases, his career, and his life. Irving Stone’s 
biography is more enlightening; it is a study of the man, his 
feelings, emotions, his family, his women, his motivations 
—all as exemplified by the facts. To one who knew Darrow, 
the result is amazing. For here he is and to the life. 

Darrow’s book was the result of memory, no doubt re- 
freshed by old records. Stone’s book is the result of investi- 
gation, painstaking inquiry from Darrow’s family, from old 
friends, from associates and antagonists, from those who 
loved Darrow as well as from those who hated him, from 
Darrow’s public statements in court, on the platform, from 
his writings, from his private comments in intimate circles, 
It is clear that Stone came to know Darrow better than Dar- 
row knew himself. 

And what a man to write about! A man who lived as a 
Christian, but who was an agnostic; a woman-hater who loved 
women; a cynic and pessimist who was full of fun and the 


joy of living; a man who broke idols with a phrase but who 


would not take away any idol from any human being if it 


added to his happiness. Darrow was prejudiced agai i 
are es _Da preju liced against spin- 
. 5 elm ad no objection to anyone else eating spinach 


And what a career to write about! As a young man, Dar- 
> 
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rialism gave rise to the institu- 
tions and mores of the twentieth century and provided a ma- . 
terialist norm which conditioned the intellectual and social 
ollow. Whether it was patriotism or 


. 


wrow, attorney for the Chicago & Northwestern Railway, was 
headed for an easy life of rich emolument. He quit to de- 
fend Eugene V. Debs. Then came his work for labor—the 
Haywood, Pettibone, Meyer case, representation of the United 
Mine Workers before a national commission, the fateful 
McNamara ‘case, and finally the defense of himself when 
charged with crime. After his vindication—and it was a 
sorry vindication since on the second trial the jury disagreed 
-—Darrow returned to Chicago at the age of fifty-four, ill, 
imo penniless, compelled to begin again the business 
nof making a mere living. He was in the middle sixties when 
valong came the Leopold-Loeb case, where he made his plea 
against capital punishment and where his argument did much 
sto abolish the fixed distinction between mental sickness and 
‘legal insanity; the Scopes case in Tennessee involving anti- 
sevolution laws, where he made his plea for freedom of the 
thuman mind; the Sweet case in Detroit where he made his 
pplea for the equality of human beings. Throughout his life, 
iin court, in writings, on the platform, in numberless private 
ccontacts, Darrow led the battle against bigotry, dogma, su- 
Fperstition, and gave of himself for the poor and the oppressed. 
-To many he was the greatest man of his generation. And in 
tthis book Irving Stone has brought Clarence Darrow to life. 
'New York ArTHUR GarFIELD Hays 


|Keeping Up with South America 


‘OUR LATIN AMERICAN NEIGHBORS, by Philip Leonard Green. 
Hastings House. 182 pp. Price $2. 


‘GOOD NEIGHBORS—ArceEntTinA, Brazit, CHILE, AND 17 OTHER COUN- 
TRIES, by Hubert Herring. Yale University Press. 381 pp. Price $3. 


, So ak SOUTH AMERICANS, by Carl Crow. Harper. 350 pp. 

rice $3. 

SALUD! A SOUTH AMERICAN JOURNAL, by Margaret Culkin 
Banning. Harper. 372 pp. Price $2.75. 


Postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


WRITING ABOUT TWENTY SEPARATE AND DIVERSE SOUTHERN RE- 

publics in a single volume makes for confusion in the minds 
of both reader and writer. We need fewer books like those 
under review and more books on individual countries, cities, 
regions, personalities, movements and problems. Yet these 
four writers do contribute something. 

Mr. Green simply compresses to handy compass all that the 
group of countries have in common, and thus gives us a sort 
of 180-page definition of the word “Latin-American.” This 
may have its uses. 

Mr. Herring gives Argentina, Brazil, and Chile, 240 pages; 
17 other Latin countries, 80 pages; the United States angle, 
30 pages. In this assignment of space some national individu- 
alities and problems begin to take shape. Mr. Herring looks 
behind the facade of estancias and palacios and tree-lined 
avenidas to show us just where our South American neighbors 
have been sowing their own “Grapes of Wrath.” The lead- 
ing Latin American countries, it would seem, are now piling 
on top of their ancient, complex problem of the landless 
worker on the land, a new set of industrial labor problems. 

Mr. Crow does not try to box the entire Latin American 
compass. He is an authority on China, where he has lived, 
and a mere visitor in South America. But he is also a foreign 
trade expert, and so the most valuable part of his book is his 
attempt to refute the notion that our businessmen have made 
a mess of export trade to Latin America. Says Mr. Crow: 
“The American manufacturer and exporter have done a good 
job in the export field. .. . They have introduced into foreign 
trade the principle of selling on quality rather than price, 
have in fact established a new system of commercial ethics. 
Because of the high standards of quality maintained by the 
manufacturers and because of the high standards of the sales- 
men, they have given us a reputation for commercial integrity 
enjoyed by no other nation except Great Britain.” 

The fourth book on our list is written definitely from the 
feminine angle. Mrs. Banning went to Chile, Ecuador, 
Colombia, Peru, Argentina, and Brazil primarily to investi- 
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SOCIETY 


By Stuart C. Dodd 


An original theory for the classification and 
analysis of social science data on a rigorously 
scientific basis is presented and fully worked out 
for the first time in this volume. The author has 
derived, from a set of carefully defined funda- 
mental concepts, formulas which may be used 
in the analysis of any quantitative, and to some 
extent qualitative data. This volume presents 
the foundations for a new “systematic” sociology 
and some of its important applications. 


950 pp., $12.00 
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THE LITTLE RED 
SCHOOL HOUSE 


by Agnes de Lima 


and The Staff of 
“The Little Red School House” 


Here is a book that has been eagerly awaited by edu- 
cational circles generally and by hundreds of individual 
teachers who are specifically interested in the principles 
and techniques of the newer approaches to juvenile 


instruction. 


It gives the considered conclusions of the pioneer group 
which, under the leadership of Elisabeth Irwin, has been 
conducting for the last twenty years the most inter- 


esting independent experiment in that field in this 


country. 


all bookstores $3.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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gate the position of women in those countries. She discovered 
the masses of women content with their old concentration on 
husband, home, children, and church. But she also found a 
notable group of Latin American feminist leaders, and new 
economic conditions bringing women out of their homes to 
work in offices and shops. The reader gathers from this 
book that much of our misunderstanding of the Latin Ameri- 
can is made up of the ordinary Protestant’s inability to under- 
stand a solidly Catholic population. We need more Cath- 
olics—like Mrs. Banning—in official and unofficial contacts 
with our southern neighbors. Her book helps us to under- 
stand what the peoples of the two Americas have in common, 
and wherein they differ. It also emphasizes our national re- 
sponsibility. A Brazilian woman, questioned about means of 
bettering relations between North and South America, re- 
plied: “The first thing is to help England win the war, or 
there may not be any relations betwen the continents, either 
cultural or economic.” 
New York B. P. ApaMs 


New Definitions of Liberty 


CONSTITUTIONAL REVOLUTION, LTD., by Edward S. Corwin. 
Claremont Colleges. 121 pp. Price $2, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


THIs sLIM VOLUME PROVES THAT BULK IS NO CRITERION OF 
either scholarship or readability.’ Its scarcely more than one 
hundred pages are packed with learning freed from pedantry, 
with wisdom tempered by wit, and with delightful and 
gracious writing. The aim of the book is to indicate the 
causes, the nature and scope of the recent American “con- 
stitutional revolution” —limited—which consists chiefly in 
the change in the attitude of the Supreme Court which peo- 
ple and events have conspired to bring about in the last years. 
Professor Corwin has amply fulfilled his aim, in a manner 
which should appeal not only to lawyers or professional 
students of constitutional history but to the layman as well. 
He dissects with a wise and witty scalpel some of the ways 
in which the definitions of American constitutional law have 
been adapted to support widely differing conceptions of _ 
governmental functions, ranging from the laissez faire, non- 
interventionist idea of what government should do—or 
should not do—all the way to the twentieth century idea 
that the federal government is entitled to use its powers to 
forward a large number of the objectives of good govern- 
ment. He clearly realizes that the new philosophy of the 
New Deal was not new at all and that it had but to build. 
on a substructure already laid. 
The outlines of the trends toward concentration of gov- 
ernmental power in the hands of the federal government in 
Washington and in the hands of the executive as well had 
already become apparent before the New Deal appeared on 
the horizon. Professor Corwin well realizes that these 
developments as viewed by the Supreme Court spell a dimin- 
ished concept of constitutional liberty when thought of as 
liberty against government. Yet he does not forget that the 
Court, as he says, in the act of retiring from the field of 
decisions concerning the wisdom of economic policy has 
shown a deepening concern to protect the citizen in freedom 


to express his views—a freedom. which is a very bulwark of 
free institutions today. 


Barnard College Jane Perry CLarkK 
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Labor’s Peace Aims in the First World War 

INTERNATIONAL LABOR, DIPLOMACY AND PEACE, 1914-1919, 


by Austin Van Der Slice. Universi 
: i » i sit i 
Price $4, postpaid by Survey Associates, tee ea ree eee 


For CENTURIES THE RULING GROUPS IN THE NATIONS OF THE 


_ world declared war with little or no consultation with the 


masses. They called upon labor to fight, and i 

; th 
fought and died, often with little or no ARS of es is 
sues involved. When war had ended, the rulers of the nation 
gathered around the conference table and made a peace which 


‘failed to reflect the aspirations of the masses. And for cen- 
ituries the great mass of people made no attempt to lay down 
a program for the prevention of war or the coming of peace. 
However, before the outbreak of the first World War, al- 
imost for the first time in history, labor had shown itself articu- 
slate on questions of war and peace. During the war, its voice 
-—though far from dominant—was heard in the councils of 
sthe nations, and at the peace table labor demanded a peace 
«which would have laid a firm foundation for the avoidance 
iof future international conflicts. That type of peace it was not 
jable to obtain. But, declares Professor Van Der Slice, “Just 
gas the defeat of Wilsonian idealism cannot alter the historical 
iimportance of the position he assumed as the first American 
.... to acquire so high a place in European councils, so labor’s 
i failure cannot hide the fact that this was the first peace con- 
i ference at which labor demanded a place.” 

“And,” the author adds, “while the labor clauses of the 
(treaty are the most obvious evidence of labor’s influence, 
i mevertheless it is the political program which labor failed to 
| put across that historically will loom as the most important.” 

Professor Van Deer Slice, in this thorough, well-documented, 

;and understanding volume, gives the fascinating story of 
| labor’s efforts to prevent the outbreak of the European war, of 
| the efforts of the labor and socialist movement to bring about 
;a just peace, and of labor’s successes and failures at the peace 
;conference. “As the war progressed,” he states, “the organ- 
iized labor movement as a whole developed a policy and a 
program which were quite independent of the program of its 
/governments. . . . Two features of labor’s wartime peace 
| program stand out distinctly. The first is that the organized 
labor movement drew up a statement of the terms upon 
which the coming peace should rest which anticipated the 
Fourteen Points of President Wilson. The second is that the 
policy of public diplomacy which Wilson . . . inaugurated 
with his January 8, 1918, address . . . had already become 
the policy of the organized labor movement.” 

One of the reasons for these similar programs, the author 
asserts, is that both Wilson and the European labor movement 
were free from the commitments and obligations of European 
diplomacy and could thus offer an ideal program for the 
coming peace. It is likewise true that some of Wilson’s ad- 
visers were also keen students of European labor’s peace pro- 
grams and were influenced by labor’s war aims. 

The book does not attempt to describe the labor movement 
in all of the warring countries, but deals largely with peace 
activities of labor from 1914 to 1919 in Great Britain, France 
and the United States. It contains discussions concerning the 
economic, social and political foundations of peace which have 
a direct bearing upon the situation in the world today. Stu- 
dents of labor and international relations owe a debt of grati- 
tude to Professor Van Der Slice for this scholarly and search- 
ing study of this vitally important phase of labor's activity. 
New York Harry W. LaipLer 


Doran. 345 pp. 


VOLCANIC ISLE, by Wilfrid Fleisher. Doubleday, 
Price $3, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


Mr. FLEISHER WAS ONE-TIME MANAGING EDITOR oF The Japan 
Advertiser, an English-language newspaper published in 
Tokyo and owned by his father until recently bought out 
by the semi-official Japan Times. He was also the Tokyo 
correspondent for The New York Herald Tribune and still 
serves that newspaper in Washington. His volume is a sum- 
mary of some of the major political events affecting Japan 
during the past ten years—a period during which Japan has 
been struggling with a “New Order” in Asia, and a “New 
Structure” at home. It includes thumbnail sketches of political 
and military leaders and personal interviews; experiences 1n 
running a newspaper in Tokyo; and glimpses into the social 
life of the foreign diplomatic colony and the Japanese who 
were admitted to that circle. Since Mr. Fleisher hews rather 
sharply to the reportorial line, concentrating on the event 
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“THE BUDGET CALENDAR 


IS THE VERY THING | 


NEEDED TO GET OUT OF 
MONEY DIFFICULTIES” | 


The story of a true experience 
with this radically different 


budget plan 


“Tam a widow with two children 
and my father to support on an 
income of $150 a month,”’ writes 
one of the many users of House- 
hold’s simple budget plan. 


“Before the Budget Calendar 
came into my hands my financial 
affairs were in a hopeless jumble. 
But not long ago I picked up a 
copy of your booklet. As I went 
through it I became more and 
more interested. It seemed to show 
me how to meet my bills and still 
have something left to save. 


Wishes every family 
had copy 


“Now, after a few months, I have 
paid back most of what I had 
been obliged to borrow. I have 
kept up my insurance which I had 
feared I would havé to drop, have 
bought clothing for the whole 
family, have paid $18 in old doc- 
tor bills, and have $35 saved in 
the bank. 


“All this has been accomplished 
in the face of bigger grocery bills. 
The Budget Calendar was the 
very thing I needed to get out of 
my financial difficulties. I only 
wish that every family could have 
a copy.” 


HOUSEHOLD 


Secret of successful 


budgeting 


The Budget Calendar is based on 
a simple discovery—a discovery 
so simple that we wonder why we 
didn’t think of it years ago. We 
noticed that successful families 
claimed that they didn’t budget. 
How, then, do they manage their 
money affairs? We decided to find 
out. We discovered their secret. 
That secret is contained in the 
Budget Calendar. It is a radically 
different approach to budgeting. 
Users find that it really makes 
budgeting easy and simple. 


Copy sent free 


We are making a special effort to 
put the Calendar into the hands 
of young married couples. We 
hope that you will wish to show it 
to young couples and recommend 
it to any other families who have 
trouble keeping their expenses 
within their incomes. You should 
also find the booklet useful in 
your classes in budgeting. We will 
gladly send you a copy of the 
Budget Calendar without charge. 
Won’t you please send the coupon 


FINANCE 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
One of America's leading family finance organizations with 305 branches in 203 cities 


Research Dept. SG-B 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 


919 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
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rather than on the complex of forces that made the event pos- 
sible, he fails to clarify either Japan’s internal predicament or 
the international balance of power tug-of-war in the Far East. 
In his personal experience material there is much that is in- 
teresting, and if the milieu which he describes is, for the most 
part, the restricted one of the foreign office and ambassadorial 
drawing room, he gives nonetheless many revealing glimpses 
of life in Japan. 


by Robert W. Barnett. 


a ] S NGHATI: ; P S, 
ECONOMIC SHANGHAI: Hostace to Poritics Price $2, post- 


Inquiry Series, Institute of Pacific Relations. 210 pp. 
paid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


THIs BOOK, WHICH APPEARED ON THE EVE OF SHANGHAT’S oc- 
cupation by the Japanese, deserves wide attention. Surveying 
economic trends in the treaty port during the first four years 
of Japan’s war in China, it presents the amazing picture of a 
city which found ways and means of continuing its precarl- 
ous existence in the face of Japanese bayonets. The author 
shows how cooperation between Chinese and foreigners not 
only postponed the “death” of Shanghai as an industrial or- 
ganism, but managed to revive its commercial and industrial 
life in a spectacular fashion. There is an excellent chapter on 
labor in Shanghai which contains many truths applicable to 
Oriental labor in general, dramatizing some appalling facts 
by presenting the fate of an average Shanghai tobacco worker. 

Mr. Barnett’s book is highly readable and will serve as a 
guide for those who will rehabilitate Shanghai (and indeed 
China) after the war. 


AMERICAN SPEED-UP 


(Continued from page 56) 


case. Dr. Steelman cast the deciding vote in favor of the union 
shop in the captive mines, for which John L. Lewis and the 
United Mine Workers had contended. 

With increasing friction in industrial relations, and the 
attack on Pearl Harbor to give new urgency to uninterrupted 
production, the anti-union Smith bill was passed in the 
House by a thumping majority. It was clear that extreme 
legislation, creating a fresh source of resentment and con- 
troversy, could not be staved off by protest; that it was 
necessary to offer a satisfactory substitute plan. One possibility 
discussed was to head off the Smith bill by a less extreme 
measure and mustering administration support for it. It 
finally was decided to seek a solution for the strike problem 
through voluntary agreement between representatives of 
labor and industry, called together in a war labor conference. 
Congressional hearings on anti-union measures were post- 
poned, to await the conference results. 

While the conference was made up of representatives of 
labor and industry, its moderator was William H. Davis, 
chairman of the National Defense Mediation Board, who had 
as his assistant Senator Elbert D. Thomas of Utah, member 
of the Senate Committee on Labor. 

The original plan for the conference contemplated agree- 
ment as to strikes and lockouts for the duration; the 
creation of a board to handle disputes; the formulation of a 
set of principles which the new board would apply; a 
detailed pian for mediation, conciliation, and arbitration, 
including machinery and procedure. 

When the conference got under way, there was no 
pressure for these four points. Agreement to forego strikes 
and lockouts in war industry was almost immediately forth- 
coming. Then the conference got into a wrangle over the 
closed shop, on which its members could not agree. The 
industrialists wanted labor to agree to “freeze” the present 
union status. The unions, for the first time, said “We will 
consent to arbitrate the question of status,” but they re- 
fused to make a further concession. The conference agreed 
that all disputes should be settled peaceably, and that Presi- 
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dent Roosevelt should appoint a War Labor Board. But it 
left the question of the closed shop to the President. Mr. 
Roosevelt could not accept this exception, which would have 
left him no alternative but to say “You can strike on this 
one issue,” or to freeze the status by fiat. 

The President referred the question of machinery for 
settling disputes to the Secretary of Labor. In the ten days 
that the matter was on her desk, industry was not reassured 
by the fact that she consulted with William Green and 
Philip Murray, heads, respectively, of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the CIO, as to the size, make-up, and func 
tioning of the new board. At the same time, labor was 
disturbed by mounting evidence that, freed from the threat of 
strikes, some employers were growing recalcitrant in their 
dealings with the unions. 

Labor was further disquieted by the stalemate and final 
compromise of the conference called by the President to 
plan the conversion of the automobile industry from “busi- 
ness as usual” to all-out war production. As the CIO 
pointed out in a half-page advertisement carried in a number 
of leading newspapers on the eve of the conference, the 
Reuther Plan for “utilizing and adapting. the available 
machinery in the automobile industry for plane production” 
had been laid before the OPM by the auto workers more 
than a year ago. The plan was given scant consideration, 
and was pushed aside as “impractical.” In the Washington 
meeting, the automobile employers flatly rejected labor’s plea 
for a fifty-fifty share in planning and carrying out the 
“change-over.” The employers referred somewhat hysterically 
to the “socialization” likely to follow any such step, and, at 
a time when the industry’s responsibilities demand unity 
and mutual confidence, dragged out the old issue of the 
sit-down strikes. The conference finally agreed to an 
“advisory committee” on conversion, to be made up of an 
equal number of representatives of management and labor. 
The automobile conference was a disillusioning experience 
for labor, and served to make clear management’s present de- 
termination not to share with labor responsibility for solving 
production problems. ; 


The New Labor Board 


AT THIS WRITING, THE NEW War LAspor BoAaRD DOES NOT 
seem designed for maximum usefulness in a situation reveal- 
ing so many evidences of tension and distrust. The plan, as it 
now stands, appears to be handicapped by some of the. 
difficulties which hampered the National Defense Mediation 
Board, the agency it supersedes. Like its predecessor, it is 
made up of representatives of the parties at interest—the 
unions (two each from the CIO and the AFL), industry, 
and the public. Unlike the NDMB, it may intervene in 
situations without waiting until a dispute is referred to it 
by the Secretary of Labor. The board members representing 
the public are expected to serve full time, and may receive 
compensation. But industry and labor members serve, as did 
all members of the NDMB, on a part time per diem basis. 
The President has appointed alternates, so that a quorum 
may always be available, but the set-up in itself does not 
facilitate creative working relationships within the board. 
Before the War Labor Board can act, the parties must have 
sought to compose their differences through direct negotiation 
and through the offices of the Conciliation Service of the 
U. S. Department of Labor. Under the executive order 
creating it, the board then “may use mediation, voluntary 
arbitration, or arbitration” according to “rules established 
pages a ae ica the board has not put forward 
under which it will act; nor has 
either the White House or the board interpreted the phrase 
in the executive order which seems to include in the plan 
aitleneors only for voluntary, but also for compulsory, 


The AFL, through its executive council, has pledged full 


cooperation with the new board. But AFL members. the 
council states, will oppose the formulation by the board of 
a “national labor policy,” and will insist that the board 
“consider each case on its merits,” as did the NDMB. The 
CIO has made no official comment on the agency, but the 
fact that two CIO leaders have accepted membership on the 
board indicates that this more militant wing of the labor 
movement is prepared to “go along,” at least for the present. 


It Is OF COURSE A MISTAKE TO THINK THAT THERE CAN BE 
anything simple about the complete reorganization of the 
national economy on a war footing. The times will demand 
of us adjustments and sacrifices which individually and as a 
people we do not yet vision. But we begin to see that by the 
end of 1942 nothing will be unchanged among us except, 
if we are courageous enough and swift enough, our liberty, 
and the security of our democratic institutions. To man 
all-out production raises difficult problems, some of which 
have been indicated in this article. But along with the diffi- 
culties are the gains of more effective organization of the 
labor market, and of a fresh attempt to reduce friction due 
to industrial disputes. The country has welcomed with 
enthusiasm and relief the concentration of authority over 
production in the firm and able hands of Donald M. Nelson. 
There are more reservations about the initial scheme for the 
new War Labor Board, but, on the whole, there is a will- 
ingness to “wait and see how it works.” 

To any American, it is a heartening experience to go into 
Washington offices these days. Executives and administrators 
work ten, twelve, fourteen or more hours of day and night, 
with two or three shifts of clerical workers mopping up 
behind them. There is no ballyhoo or oratory. But under the 
steady pounding of the days’ demands runs a wordless “We 
can do it,” a steadying faith in America’s capacity to “give 
what it takes.” 


WHY DREARY HOUSING PROJECTS? 
(Continued from page 84) 


could be used in two ways: as designers of projects, and as 
associates and advisers to new men. The relatively small 
number of men both gifted and steeped in housing work 
suggests this method of making the available talent more 
fruitful and assures a wider base for the work eventually. 
As another specific suggestion, suitable bodies — such as 
civic associations, chambers of commerce, state housing boards 
or local authorities—could inaugurate a program of awards 
for outstanding projects within their state or region, as is 
now done in other fields of design. Such awards are always 
well publicized, and would have a number of beneficial ef- 
fects. Architects and particularly housing agencies who have 
done poor or mediocre jobs could get inspiration or at least 
stimulus to do better. 
_ The public, and even close supporters of housing, are dis- 
appointed by the general character of the results. Publication 
of the awards will show them that there 7s some good hous- 
ing, and give them ammunition to convince others. And the 
awards will raise the status of housing among the architec- 
tural profession, and attract those men of standing and talent 
who haven’t yet shown the enthusiasm of which they are 
capable, or felt that an interest in housing could enhance 
their prestige and professional standing, or seen that through 
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USED BOOKS 
50% Off Regular Price 


for books displayed by our field workers. In 
good condition, but without that new look! 
For complete list write 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Book Order Department 
New York, N. Y. 


112 E. 19th Street 


There was no race, no hustle, no 

bustle. Instead, the Tortoise and the 

Hare snoozed. They weren't lazy, just. 

sensible. Visitors to New York can get 

an object lesson from this version of an old 

tale. Why burn up precious energy when you 

can stay at the HOTEL McALPIN. The McAlpin 

was built with an eye toward your convenience. 

ONLY 1 BLOCK FROM PENNSYLVANIA STATION ABOUT 5 MINUTES 

FROM GRAND CENTRAL STATION AND TO TIMES SQUARE B & O 

MOTOR COACHES STOP AT OUR DOOR SUBWAYS DOWNSTAIRS. 
Rooms with private bath 

From $3.30 single. From $4.95 double. 


this service they could dedicate themselves to the war effort 
and render lasting values to the community. 

I-have suggested only a couple of possible instances of the 
kind of mechanics that could be employed to solve this prob- 
lem of the general architectural and spiritual inadequacy of 
our housing. The chief purpose of this discussion has been 
(Continued on page 95) 
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BROADWAY AT 34TH STREET, NEW YORK 


Under KNOTT Management 
JOHN J. WOELFLE, Manager 


The New York School of Social Work offers 
a program of professional education for social 
work in tax-supported and privately financed 
agencies. The six-quarter program, which 
leads to the degree of Master of Science, con- 
sists of a combination of courses, field prac- 
tice in social agencies and the writing of a 
professional project. 


The Summer Quarter will include in its pro- 
gram a number of seminars for graduates of 
schools of social work who have had experi- 
ence in the area of the seminars, and a series 
of institutes for professional social workers. 


Catalogues will be mailed upon request. 


122 East Twenty-Second Street 
New York, N. Y. 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


of Columbia University 


SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School Offering Courses 
Leading to the Degree of Master of Social Science 
Academic Year Opens July 1942 
— 

SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN SOCIAL WORK 
Contents for December, 1941 
Adolescent Pre-psychotic Conditions: Criticism of a 
Concept Robert P. Kemble, M.D. 


The Later Adjustment of Twenty-six Adolescents Diagnosed 


as Schizophrenic or Potentially Schizophrenic 
‘Hedda Gladstern 


An Evalution of a State Hospital Child Guidance Clinic 
Mary-T. LaMore 


Abstracts of Theses: Smith College School for Social 
Work, 1941 


Published Quarterly, $2 a Year 
Single Numbers: Vols. I to X, $1 each; 
others, $.75 each. 


For further information write to 
THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 


Northampton, Massachusetts 


SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 


FOR SOCIAL WORK 
SEMINARS 
August 3 to 15, 1942 


APPLICATION OF PSYCHOANALYTIC CON- 
CEPTS TO SOCIAL CASE WORK. 
Dr. Robert Waelder and Miss Beatrice Wajdyk. 


PSYCHIATRY AS APPLIED TO PROBLEMS OF 
SUPERVISION. | 
Dr. Lewis B. Hill and Miss Florence Hollis. 


CASE WORK TREATMENT OF JUVENILE AND 
ADULT OFFENDERS. 
_ Dr. Joseph Lander and Mr. David Dressler. 


MA ON TO MEDICAL SOCIAL CASE WORK. 
Dr. Leon Saul and Miss Eleanor Cockerill. 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education in 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 


Family Welfare : 
Child Welfare ~< 
Community Work — 


‘Social Research 


Leading to a degree of M.S. 


A catalog will be sent on request. 


18 Somerset Street Beaton, Manackiatera™ 


THE APPLICATION OF PSYCHIATRIC INFOR- 
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| tion underlying the turn to either bureau architecture or the 
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life, a new world. 
Defense and war housing are about to start a huge new 
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thing like 150,000 families. To create imaginative stirring | MILITARY ACADEMY 
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ACADEMY 


Please write or telephone the registrar. 


Fully accredited. Prepares for college or business. Able 
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' ‘or sma joys new separate ing. Housemoether. 
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SCHOOL OF NURSING 


from the bottom of society, it is equally threatening to the 
middle class, to those who are really not a class at all. 


SCHOOL OF NURSING of Yale University 
A Profession for the College Woman 

An intensive and basic experience in’the various branches of nursing is 

offered during the thirty-two months’ course which leads to the degree of 


he MASTER OF NURSING 
Has THE MIDDLE CLASS A FUTURE? No, NOT IF THEY EVER BE- A Bachelor's degree in arts, sclence or philosophy trom a college of 
i j ; approved standing required for admission, 
gin to think of themselves as a class, and organize as pres- Fotloudleguetind tajorcvacommeteds 


sure groups for class privileges! When Mr. Jones is willing to The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 
excuse his own failure because of what “Government is doing Boras Havens gC onesie 
to Business,” “because all the Big Companies are hogging de- 
fense orders,” because “this is a managerial revolution,” be- 
cause, in fact, of any single major factor beyond his own ef- . 
forts—he is acknowledging himself to be beaten. Requir ed Courses 
Yet, the depression and the post-depression period have 
demonstrated that the individual, no matter what his degree 
of moral energy and initiative, cannot depend upon himself, Bertrand Russell 
and that to interpret own failure as own sin means intolerable 
and unbearable self-repudiation for hundreds of thousands 
of middle class men. If the modern world is so complex that * “Problems of Democracy” 


for inquiring minds 


6 lectures, Monday, 8 p.m., beg. Jan. 26 


_we are going to be forced to substitute more and more plan- 

ning for “the natural play of economic forces,” is there going Kimball Youn g 

to be any place in it for the “middle class character” who must AE Se tp ec erag eral 

rely, not on any external structure of society, but upon his . cehmgihe aires go nb teones aaa - 

own efforts if he is to feel real satisfaction? ¢ “National Psychology in Wartime 

Here again there is a possible answer in the history of the : 

middle class way of life which has risen and grown and Elias Tartak 
flourished in periods of expansion. ae war period may e 10 lectaroeaWedhGc mn bechlanael 

regarded as a period of expansion or of contraction just to the oe ; ee Ee ee Es 
ae that Me. Jones is aes interested in winning the war * “Literary Voices of a Civilization in Arms 
by speeding up industry, or fearful of losing his special toe- 

hold in the business structure. If, through the war period, 


Stephen Naft 


Mr. Jones is able to get a sense of movement, success, progress, 10 lectures, Tues. 8 p.m., beg. Jan. 20 
out of the national effort, then after the war, he is guaranteed ¢ “Understandin g Latin America” 

again an open frontier, a world shorter of necessary commodi- 

ties than it has ever been in the most optimistic businessman's Also— ee 

most halcyon dream, a whole world to reorganize, restruc- Anthropology Socia Legis ation 
} . 4 . nism 
-turalize, feed, clothe, and set on wheels again. The middle yohls Speaking piers fe 

class attitude, the man who believes in his own efforts, has ser pelkeehang 


never before been faced with such a future. Only folly, only 
trafficking with class and status ideas, with some trivial asso- 
ciation between keeping a special kind of shop.or holding a 
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special kind of job and respectability, only accepting alibis for Rand School of Social Science 
failure rather than looking for new roads to success, can de- 7 East 15th Street, New York ALg. 4-3094 
_prive the middle class men—the average American—of this 
future. 
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JOBS FOR TODAY’S YOUTH 
T. Otto Nall and Bert H. Davis 
Here are real life stories of young people at work 
jn the socially useful jobs that. democracy offers. 
Both in peacetime and in wartime, young people 
can and do defend democracy by serving the people, 
Here’s an arsenal of work ideas, of practical occu- 
pational information, and of brass tack challenge 
for today and days to come. $1.75 
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American Sociological Review 


Official Journal of the American Sociological 
Society. In addition to papers and proceedings 
of the Society, it contains articles on sociological 
research, news notes, book reviews, and foreign 
correspondence. 
Subscription $4.00 a year 
Special library rate, $3.00 


Address: Managing Editor, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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“AYE” is a completely fundamental, 
new outline for living, in merest 
skeleton for thinking persons, Prag- 
matic, buoyant and stoic in combi- 
nation—simply inescapable fact. In 
clear analytical prose illustrated with 
dramatic verse. Part A is now ready, 
25c the copy. Do not send stamps. 
New World House, Kansas City, Mo. 
Post Box 4656. 
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HIDDEN HUNGERS IN A LAND OF 
PEENTY: 
A Handbook of Nutrition Projects 
For You and Your Group 


How professional and lay groups can 
carry out the recommendations of the 
National Nutrition Conference for De- 
fense, 1941, in their own communities. 


96 pages, 25 cents 
National Maternal and Child Health 
' Council 
1710 Eye Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 


WHAT IS REALLY GOING ON IN 
EUROPE? 


To keep fully informed read The Man- 
chester Guardian Weekly, for more than a 
century Europe’s leading liberal newspaper. 
Mailed direct by the publisher, copies of 

The Manchester Guardian Weekly arrive 
without censorship delay, bringing news 
from the actual seat of war directly to your 
letter box sometimes as much as_ two 
weeks quicker than first-class mail, Take 
advantage of our introductory offer: for 13 
weeks send only $1 to Manchester Guardian 
Weekly, 222 West 42nd Street, New York, 
New York. 


BOOKSTORE 


HOME LIBRARY BOOKSTORE, 9116 Ker- 
cheval, near Holcomb, Detroit, established 
1931. Open afternoons, evenings. Books, 
new, used, bought and sold. Postcards 
answered. ' , 


BOOK BARGAINS 


30% TO 70% REDUCTIONS on new_ books 
of all publishers. Write for free bargain cat- 
alogues. NATIONAL BOOKSELLERS, 
Miami, Florida, 
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MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 
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FILLING-IN 
FOLDING 
METERING 
COMPLETE MAILINGS 


Quick Service Letter Company 


INCORPORATED 


53 PARK PLACE—NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE—BARCLAY 7-9633 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


Counsel on Organization 
Publicity e Fund-Raising 


Joun DANIELS 
403 W. 115th St., New York 


Thirty-five years broad experience 


BERTHA G. REYNOLDS 


Consultant to individuals and 
groups on problems of staff 
morale and professional growth. 


130 East 22 Street New York 
Havemeyer 9-3285 


Special articles, theses, speeches, papers. Re. 
search, revision, bibliographies, etc. Over 
twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- 
fessional persons, Prompt service extended. 
AUTHORS .RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPTS EDITED AND TYPED. 
Years’ experience. Evelyn C. Campbell, 237 
East 20th Street, New York City. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 


which professional nurses take in the better- 

00 of the were ee it in your library. 
00 a year, roadway at 58 St., 

York, New York. 2 ae 
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back numbers, etc. All subjects, all languages. Send 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th St. Dept. F. New York City 
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IT’S SWELL TO GET 


NEW BOOKS 


Reading is the most popular spare time 
diversion in our new army. If you know 
a young man in the service, send him a 
good new book, or better yet, a box of 
books. Your bookseller can help you pick 
the books he will like best, and wrap, pack 
and ship them for you. Men in the serv- 
ice appreciate getting BOOKS. 


American Booksellers Association 


Members Everywhere 


CITRUS FRUITS 


Tree ripened. No sprays nor artificial colos- 
ing used. Delivered express prepaid. 
Oranges Bushel $3.50, Grapefruits $3.50, 
Tangerines $3.50, Mixed Fruit $3.50, Half 


Bushels $2.00. Seedless Limes $3.50 half 


bushel. : 
Special quantity rates 
A. H, BURKET, Sebring, Florida 


WEARING APPAREL 


“SHOPPING AT MISS GOODMAN’S” is a 
decided boon in this rising market. She sells 
only those better dresses and coats (original 
models) far below usual mark-up. 474 7th 
Ave. (36th St.) LA 4-4013. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


TO INSTITUTIONAL SUPERINTENDENTS. d 


Boy Worker and Program Director ‘quite 
superior to any Boy Worker I know—accom- 
plished more in six months than any worker in 
20 years’’—“‘expert in every institutional activity” 
—‘he knows boys and boys like him’’. Available 
1942. 7784 Survey. ~ 


Masters Degree Social Service (Male); Psychi- 
atric field work, six years’ experience field 


wl 


director, case worker, student field super-. 


visor. 7785 Survey. 


Tyee worker, college graduate, long, success- 
oe experience in organization, direction of 
oys’ work programs, Prefer challenging work 


requiring tact, originality and skill. 7782 
Survey. ? 


Experienced Secretary: young woman, available 

aturdays, stenography, typing, clerical work, 
good penmanship. Publishing and advertising 
experience in social welfare field. Excellent 
recommendation. 7775. Survey. 


RATES 
Classified Advertising 


Display «0% 1) aed 
prea s s fe Ss te pei nae 
Ks ities Charge . . $1.00 per insertion 

scounts . . 10% on three insertions — 
CASH WITH ORDER 


Survey Graphi 
112 E. 19th Street hes ‘ New York 


CONTINUED FROM OTHER SIDE 
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A FREE copy...to NEW MEMBERS 


THE COMPLETE NOVELS OF MARCEL PROUST 


Book-of-the-Month Club among its members. Over 
$5,000,000 worth of such books (retail value) were 
distributed to the Club’s members, in 1941 alone. 
What are “book-dividends”’ ? Simply books the Club 
members earn by reason of their own purchases. 
Members are never under compulsion to buy any 
of the Club’s selections. But every month so many 


do—the Club’s selections are almost always new 


books you find yourself buying anyway—that an 
enormous edition can be printed. With the result- 
ant savings on manufacture the Club buys the right 
to print other fine library volumes—such as the edi- 
tion offered here—and these are then distributed, as 
free copies, among Book-of-the-Month Club mem- 
bers — in accordance with the simple system de- 


scribed below. 


WHAT A SUBSCRIPTION INVOLVES: 


Over 450,000 families — thus at the very least, over a 
million discriminating book-readers—now belong to the 
Book-of-the-Month Club. They do so, in order to keep 
themselves from missing the new books they are really 
interested in. 

As a Club member, you receive an advance publication 
report about the judges’ choice—and also reports about 
all other important coming books. If you decide you want 
the book-of-the-month, you let it come. If not (on a blank 


always provided) you can specify some other book you 


may want, or simply say: “Send me nothing.” 

Your obligation as a member is simple. You pay no 
yearly fee. You merely agree to buy no fewer than four 
books-of-the-month in any twelve-month period. You can 
end your subscription at any time after taking four books- 
of-the-month, You pay for the books as you receive them 
—the regular retail price (frequently less) plus 10¢ to 
cover postage and other mailing charges. 

For every two books-of-the-month you buy, you receive, 


free, one of our book-dividends. 


ep pee pe ee a A a ST SLT 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, 385 Madison Ave., New York 


Please enroll me as a member. I am to receive a free copy of 
the two-volume edition of REMEMBRANCE OF THINGS PAST, and for 
every two books-of-the-month I purchase from the Club, I am to re- 
ceive free, the current book-dividend then being distributed. I agree 
to purchase at least four books-of-the-month a year from the Club but 
may cancel my subscription any time after purchasing four such books 


TEAR OFF AND 
MAIL THIS POST CARD 


td 
from the Club. 
NO STAMPS NEEDED raja, 2 i do 
PLEASE PRINT PLAINLY 
ELIT) | ee: | cnn cee reste, SJ 
(From Survey Graphic A352) 
CBE Ya Re ca coceatbapat gn eae eet concn etecencanseetcitwndenndnenng RY 7) ee 


IMPORTANT: Please check here if you want us to begin your subscrip- 
eek with the current Selection, in order to start the service immediately. 


4 TO NEW MEMBERS 


OW being I—— OF THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 
‘cage this latest Book Dividend 


The Complete N ovels of 


RETAIL PRICE $5.00 
ORIGINALLY IN FOUR VOLUMES AT $12.50 


THIS GIFT—to new members of the Club 


MEMBRANCE 
benefits of subscription. Proust's master- Sruings PAST 


? —is being made as an example of’ the 


piece is one that certainly every good 
reader has promised himself to read— hee ee Me a 

“some time”. When it is among the treas- *RCEL PROUST Hy MARCEL. PROUST 
ured books on your library shelves, avail- 
able to be read just when you have the 
inclination and leisure, you will carry out 
this self-promise soon or late . . . This 
two-volume masterpiece is the latest 


“book-dividend” to be distributed by the 


— CONTINUED ON OTHER SIDE 


FIRST CLASS 

Permit No. 419 
(Sec. 510 PL&R) 
Wew York, N. Y. 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


(No Postage Stamp fecessary if Mailed in the United States) 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. 
385 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N, Y. 


by. * bi o : 
i i : . 4 , ' ~ 
See bis 47 acl : : 
Ee ane ee ek a 


hal. ni 


